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A GALL FOR CLARIFICATION 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


On September 1, 1939, the National Labor Relations Board rendered a 
decision which required an employer to hire two persons who had never 
before worked for him, and also to pay them for any loss of wages as a 
result of the respondents’ refusal to hire them from June 15, 1937 to the 
date employment was offered. That decision, in substance, imposed a two 
year “back pay” penalty on an employer for exercising his right to hire 
persons of his own choosing. 

The decision was predicated on the Board’s finding that the employer 
refused to hire because he knew that the applicants were active in the leader- 
ship of a labor union. Such refusal, in the opinion of the Board, amounted 
to discrimination and constituted interference which the Act prohibited. 

This case furnishes an outstanding example of many that have been 
brought to the Board as a result of picayune charges by employes allegedly 
aggrieved by their employers. The cost of conforming with these charges is 
usually negligible compared to the tremendous cost of resisting them, for 
resistance, according to recent statistics, mounts up to an average of $20,572 
per case. Even this huge cost does not include the value of the time devoted 
to the case by executives of the company concerned, the value of orders lost 
as a result of diversion of. attention and the often larger costs of appeal from 
the Board’s decision. 

Likewise this case is a good sample of a number wherein fundamental 
rights and privileges of employers are adjudicated by the National Labor 
Relations Board in a manner wholly inconsistent with the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution of the United States. Since decisions of the Board 
which infringe upon Constitutional rights establish precedents for future 
Board decisions, they are of concern to every employer. The only redress 
available from such decisions lies in appeal to the courts. 

Although Congress may have stated that an employer shall not discrimi- 
nate with respect to hiring or firing, it did not state that he shall be required 
to hire some one not of his own choosing. In going so far afield to inter- 
pret the law in a manner generally considered as grossly “pro-union”, the 
Labor Relations Board has been not only the cause of tremendous economic 
waste in terms of the hundreds of thousands of dollars spent by employers 
in legal fees to uphold their honor and obtain justice, but it has also engen- 
dered strife between labor and management at a time when mutual under- 
standing is sorely needed for the best interests of both and the nation as a 
whole. Surely this glaring example of injustice along with many others calls 
for an early clarification of the National Labor Relations Act which will 
end the cause for further economic loss and strife arising out of Labor 
Board decisions. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 


OPPORTUNITY 


IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


= By EUGENE E. WILSON, Senior Vice-President 


United Aircraft Corporation 


EUGENE E. WILSON 


OVERNOR BALDWIN, speak- 
(GG informally at a luncheon 
in Hartford some weeks ago, 
pointed to the growth of the aircraft 


industry in New England as another 
example of New England adaptability 


and initiative. He reviewed the rise 
and decline of shipping, shipbuilding, 
whaling, textiles, and other industries 
in New England, and expressed a de- 
termination to promote the develop- 
ment of Connecticut’s aviation to the 
utmost. 


History 


It is probably worth while at this 
time to review, briefly, the history of 
aviation in New England, outline its 
influence on New England industry, 
point out some of the forces tending to 
draw the industry elsewhere, and out- 
line the opportunities aviation offers 
for further development in New Eng- 
land. We like to think of the found- 
ing and development of the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company in East 
Hartford as more or less typical of the 
New England, or, in the broader sense, 
the American way. Last May, Mr. 
Frederick B. Rentschler, Chairman of 
the Board of United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, appeared before the National 
Temporary Economic Committee in 
Washington and outlined the history 





Editor’s Note. 


Because Mr. Wilson delivered an excellent address on 


the development of and the opportunities in the aviation industry of 
New England at the 56th quarterly meeting of the New England Council 
at Manchester, Vermont, September 15, we asked him for the privilege 
of publishing it in Connecticut Industry. We are publishing it, too, 
because we hope it will stimulate greater initiative on the part of many 
Connecticut companies to discover how they may profitably share in 
this rapidly-growing industry. Save for the title and captions inserted 
by the editor, no changes have been made in Mr. Wilson’s address. 


of the company from its inception in 
1925. Mr. Rentschler’s statement is 
an interesting account of the vision 
and courage of the founders, and of 
the rapid growth of the company 
along sound, wholesome lines to its 
present important position in the aero- 
nautical industry. 

Mr. Rentschler had served in the 
Army during the World War, and 
there had seen much of the waste and 
cost of unpreparedness. After the war, 
he organized, and, for a time, man- 
aged the Wright Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration in Paterson, N. J., manufac- 
turers of aircraft engines. In 1924, he 
resigned as President of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, but a year 
later, began serious consideration of 
some way of going on with the devel- 
opment of and manufacture of avia- 
tion engines. He discussed the possibil- 
ity fully with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy Department. The 
Navy, busily engaged in the develop- 
ment of the air arm, believed that if 
a successful air-cooled engine of ap- 
proximately 400 horsepower could be 
developed, it might have a very broad 
application in naval as well as all other 
types of aircraft. This was obviously 
a highly experimental project at that 
time. However, Mr. Rentschler recog- 
nized the opportunity and realized that 
if a successful engine could be devel- 
oped, a new company could be started 
and a new business developed. The 
Navy advised that there were no ex- 
perimental funds to finance this proj- 
ect, as it was against the policy of 
the Navy to do this in advance, but 
did advise that if an engine meeting 
their performance requirements were 
successfully demonstrated on a naval 
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endurance test, they would then be 
prepared to order experimental engines; 
and that if these were successful in 
flight demonstration, quantity orders 
might follow. 

Mr. Rentschler believed that the 
financing of a new company was not 
an ordinary banking proposition, due 
to the extra hazard of the new aviation 
industry. It came to his attention that 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company had 
surplus plants on hand, and also, a 
considerable amount of cash. Niles 
was one of the oldest manufacturers of 
machine tools and precision tools, 
gauges and shop equipment. After 
negotiations with them, a formal con- 
tract was entered into, out of which 
was developed the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company. I would like to 
stress at this time, the early recognition 
of the mechanical precision character- 
istics of the new industry. 

Mr. Rentschler selected a small 
group of men and took them to Hart- 
ford with him. They began operations 
on August 1, 1925, and in a few days, 
had built up their personnel to ap- 
proximately 25 people. The new ac- 
tivity was housed in a few hundred 
square feet of floor space in a large 
empty plant of four stories, most of 
which was being used as a warehouse 
for tobacco. As the result of a brilliant 
design effort, the new group developed 
a new engine called ““Wasp” within a 
year of the company’s inception. The 
experimental period as provided for in 
the original contract was successfully 
carried through, and a substantial con- 
tract covering 200 “Wasp” engines 
was entered into with the Navy De- 
partment in October, 1926. By this 
time, Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


















had advanced upwards of a million 
dollars on the project. The company 
then began to expand rapidly, and as 
Mr. Rentschler puts it, “it became 
something of a game to see how soon 
new machine tools could push to- 
bacco out of its warehouse!” By 1929, 
shipments of approximately $16,000,- 
000 had been made and a new industry 
had been established in New England. 

The remainder of the story is an 
interesting one of rapid progress. Ship- 
ments in 1938 approximated $37,- 
000,000, and it is expected that in 
1939, shipments will be the largest 
in the company’s history. In a little 
less than 15 years, personnel has been 








so necessary, as well as the procure- 
ment of materials and manufacturing 
assistance from many of the other 
skilled workshops of New England. 
United Aircraft Corporation at 
present comprises three manufacturing 
Divisions. The Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division, in East Hartford, 
manufactures “Dependable Aircraft 
Engines” which are in use all over the 
world. Adjacent to it, on the same 
lot, is the Hamilton Standard Propel- 
lers Division, the originators of the 
controllable angle propeller, the so- 
called “gear shift of the air”, whose 
market is also world wide. At Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, is the Vought- 


LEFT—Sikorsky ‘Flying Dreadnought,” largest patrol bomber ever built in the U. S., for the U. S. Navy. 





ished and finished materials. Approxi- 
mately 300 New England companies 
participate in these requirements, and 
these companies employ, roughly, 
50,000 men. 

The major suppliers of production 
material in New England are located 
in Hartford, Boston, Worcester, Wat- 
erbury, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Bristol and New Britain. The list of 
these suppliers is a roll-call of impor- 
tant New England manufacturers. At 
least one large supplier came to New 
England to better serve our needs. 

Aside from the suppliers of produc- 
tion material, the company looks to 
numerous suppliers of equipment. 


It is equipped with four 1050 H.P., P. & W. Twin Wasp motors and Hamilton standard propellers. Right— 
Vought SB2U-1’s for the Navy are equipped with P. & W. Twin Wasp Jr. engines and Hamilton standard 


propellers. 


expanded into an average force of be- 
tween five thousand and six thousand 
people, with a payroll approaching 
$1,000,000 monthly. The company 
has given employment to the very 
highest type of mechanics and skilled 
workmen at highest wages. It has 
demonstrated its ability to expand its 
operations to meet all requirements, 
and entirely from its earnings. The 
company intends to continue this pro- 
cedure as a matter of policy. The 
company today is owned entirely by 
approximately 30,000 common stock- 
holders, is free of any indebtedness 
whatever, and has adequate working 
capital for the future. It is pretty 
well representative of the best ele- 
ments of the aircraft industry. 

The company has always been ex- 
tremely well satisfied with its location 
in New England, and particularly in 
Hartford, principally because of the 
availability of skilled labor which is 


Sikorsky Aircraft Division, manufac- 
turing airplanes for domestic and for- 
eign markets. The company is, there- 
fore, integrated, and it is needless to 
say that in this rapidly developing art, 
advanced engineering occupies a prom- 
inent place in all operating plants. 


Contribution 


Viewed from every point of view, 
the founders have a right to a certain 
amount of satisfaction. They have 
built a great business of economic im- 
portance and contributed importantly 
to National Defense. They have 
brought large employment to the 
Hartford area, and have had far- 
reaching influence in New England. 
Under the company’s manufacturing 
policy, it looks to other manufacturers 
for the supply of vital products to a 
very large degree, Roughly, one-half 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s sales 
dollar is expended on raw, semi-fin- 
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Here, again, the list is largely a roll- 
call of famous tool manufacturers 
located in Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. The 
company’s own equipment require- 
mentsare quite substantial. Beyond this, 
it has helped to widen the markets for 
this equipment through the sale to 
foreign countries of licenses and 
manufacturing rights. The sale of 
manufacturing rights and_ technical 
assistance has naturally focused atten- 
tion of the licensees on the type of 
tools already developed for aircraft, 
so that the natural inclination of the 
foreign companies is to look to the 
same sources for their equipment. The 
aircraft industry has thus helped New 
England’s foreign sales. 

The aircraft business has had a 
direct influence on the development of 
precision equipment which has subse- 
quently found other application in 
other branches of the industry. The 
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extremely exacting requirements of 
aircraft, based fundamentally on the 
maximum power for the minimum 
weight, has forced precision manufac- 
turing to a degree not yet approached 
in the mass production lines. This is 
hard to appreciate without a first-hand 
knowledge, but aircraft engine manu- 
facture has brought about a new 
philosophy of machine precision upon 
which the whole art is founded. 
Now, this philosophy is singularly 
characteristic of New England. In the 
past, New England industry has de- 
veloped new things, but their manu- 
facture in mass production has gone 
elsewhere. The outstanding example of 
this is the automobile. There seems to 
be, fundamentally, a wide gap between 
the mass production methods of other 
places and the precision and quality 
philosophy of New England. With- 
out seeing it with one’s own eyes, it is 
dificult to appreciate the vast differ- 
ence between methods used ‘in the 
automotive industry and those used in 
the aircraft industry. The very ma- 
chine tools themselves are different. 
Broadly speaking, the automotive in- 
dustry uses the tools and methods of 
the production shop, while the aircraft 
industry uses those of the tool room. 


Adverse Forces 


Now, this is a very important con- 
sideration in connection with our 
efforts to hold the aircraft industry 
here in New England. Many forces 
are at work tending to attract the 
industry elsewhere. We have been told 
that strategic considerations make it 
desirable to move the aircraft industry 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains to a 
safer location. We are told we ought 
to profit by the large potential pro- 
duction capacity of the Western auto- 
motive industry. Not so long ago, 
Gen. Craig, Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee, agreed, in answer to questions, 
that plants providing National De- 
fense equipment should be encouraged 
to move west of the Alleghanies. 
However, the General also agreed, 
when questioned by Senator Austin of 
Vermont, that the most difficult ob- 
stacle to such a move lay in the fact 
that only in New England could you 
find the craftsmanship so necessary to 
the operation of these plants. 


Development Opportunity 


Now, this craftsmanship is not just 
limited to the mechanical skill of the 
workman—it covers the whole philos- 
ophy of precision tool manufacture 
which has long characterized New 





England, and which prompted the es- 
tablishment of the company in New 
England in the beginning. 

Of course, we all know that it is 
largely in recognition of this fact that 
the War Department has decided to in- 
crease the defenses of New England, 
and among other things, to establish 
one of the Air Corps’ great bases in 
this very region. That decision, it 
seems to me, is a challenge to New 
England business and industry to in- 
crease its hold on the precision machine 
business of the nation. 

We all recall the address by the 
Hon. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, before the Industrial 
Session of the Fourteenth Annual New 
England Conference of this Council 





A 17 FOOT Hamilton Standard 
Propeller, largest in the world. 
Note the contrast in size between 
this and the 1200 H.P. Twin Wasp. 


on November 18, 1938. Speaking of 
industry in New England, Assistant 
Secretary Johnson said it plays a vital 
role in our industrial mobilization 
program. “In an emergency, we look 
to you for 70% of our gauges, 60% 
of the early production of small arms 
ammunition, 40% of our machine 
guns, and 40% of our rifles and pis- 
tols. * * * Upon the skill of your 
workmen and the efficiency of your 
1500 factories, a heavy responsibility 
in time of war will devolve.” 

As Mr. Rentschler pointed out, we 
are singularly happy in our associ- 
ations in New England. We firmly 
believe that we could not be moved 
to any other part of the United States 
and still perform satisfactorily, unless 
a large part of New England were 
moved with us. We therefore view 
with considerable concern, any sug- 
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gestion that we move to the mass pro- 
duction centers. We also question the 
advisability of looking to the mass 
production industry as a source of 
supply for parts. Suggestions along 
this line are natural enough. At first 
blush, it is reasonable to observe the 
obvious production capacity available 
and to suggest its use. Only those in- 
timately associated with aircraft en- 
gine manufacture understand the 
totally different philosophies involved. 


In the war expansion period ahead, 
two courses are open to the nation— 
(1) to expand the capacity of the 
existing establishment and its sup- 
pliers; (2) to adapt the capacity of 
the mass production industries to our 
needs. The first course seems the ob- 
vious one. At least one striking experi- 
ence has served to emphasize the difh- 
culties ef the second method. So far, 
the existing industry has kept its 
capacity ahead of all requirements. It 
can continue. Even the wildest esti- 
mates of the future needs for aircraft 
do not approach the depression ship- 
ments of a small portion of the auto- 
motive industry. Aircraft manufacture 
cannot expect mass production for 
many years, and no need exists for 
adapting the mass production indus- 
tries to aircraft requirements. New 
England would be derelict indeed if it 
let this opportunity go the way of the 
automobile. 

Now, in spite of the fact that we 
believe we have developed along the 
line of New England industry, in 
spite of the fact that we feel we are 
representative of the adaptability of 
New England industry, we recognize 
a singular unawareness in New Eng- 
land of the opportunities which the 
aircraft industry offers to New Eng- 
land. This statement, of course, does 
not apply to our suppliers and vendors 
previously mentioned—they have not 
missed any opportunities. It is the 
potential suppliers at present outside 
this group who have not apparently 
recognized the opportunity. 

This is an extremely rapidly devel- 
oping art. In the fifteen years cover- 
ing the life of our company, we have 
seen performances—however you meas- 
ure them—doubled. Speeds, loads car- 
ried, size—all of those characteristics 
have been at least doubled in fifteen 
years. Any analysis discloses the fact 
that these performances will be 
doubled again in the period ahead. 
Under the present accelerated rate of 
development, it is unlikely that this 
multiplication will require another 
fifteen years. (Continued on page 23) 














THE WOODRUFF’S OF MILFORD 





Editor’s Note. This is the story of ideas that went to “‘seed”—but the 
seed grew. On the growing and the sales ingenuity used hangs another 


inspirational tale of Yankee success. 





HE story of Woodruff is the 

account of opportunities seized. 

Here is a local, Connecticut in- 
dustry, originally quite small, that has 
become one of the leaders in the seed 
industry. Refusal to be daunted by 
difficulties has placed this concern 
where it could take advantage of sev- 
eral changes in the country’s economic 
structure. 

Originally the railroads deprived 
Connecticut merchants of many mar- 
kets, but in recent years they have 
brought new markets to this state. 
Before the railroads were built, 100 
years ago, this state was a distributing 
point for merchandise to the hinter- 
land. Then all the larger towns had 
their local seed merchants. Many of 
these continued in business because of 


the reputation of vegetable seed raised 
in the Connecticut valley and along 
the shore of Long Island Sound. For 
many decades the seed business looked 
like small potatoes, 

About thirty years ago, a new force 
brought changes to American business 
—national advertising and branded 
merchandise. Immediately there were 
changes in the canning industry. Al- 
though canning had dated back to the 
days when Napoleon offered a prize 
for some means of providing his 
armies with preserved foodstuffs, it 
was not until the first decade of this 
century that the American housewife 
seriously began to take up the habit 
of buying her vegetables in cans from 
the grocery counter. Here was an 
opportunity for three gentlemen in 


Milford, F. H. Woodruff and his two 
sons. No matter in what parts of the 
United States vegetables might be 
raised and canned, no matter where 
the seed might be grown, there was no 
reason why the Woodruff firm should 
not sell seed to canners. 

Woodruff had built a reputation 
locally for experience and skill in 
superintending the raising of seed. So 
the firm set about extending that repu- 
tation. Farmers in other sections of the 
country were set to raising seed, addi- 
tional men were trained in supervis- 
ing cultivation and harvesting of seed 
crops. Gradually, one after another, 
warehouses were opened in districts 
adapted for seed growing. (Many of 
these are irrigated sections where fer- 
tile land is unusually disease-free, and 
where irrigation provides control of 
growth). The Woodruff farm was 
gradually converted into a great Trial 
Grounds—for the study and practical 
testing of new varieties of vegetables 
as they were developed by state col- 
leges and experiment stations. 





STAND of Woodruff grass at Administration Building, New York World’s Fair. 
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WOODRUFP’S proving ground for 
lawn seed mixtures in Milford, 
Conn. 


Soon the Woodruffs found them- 
selves ready for another opportunity. 
Curiously, the American railroad sys- 
tem that once crippled Connecticut 
commerce, and turned men to manu- 
facturing, this time played Santa 
Claus. Because of the railroads and 
because of American history, the 
United States developed into a great, 
single, continuous market. When 
scientists told of the value of fresh 
vegetables, market growers were able 
to raise vegetables in the far South 
and ship them North. The market 
grower is a typical American business- 
man—there is no place for him in a 
divided, warring continent like 
Europe—and his appearance on the 
scene provided another opportunity 
for the seed merchant. Woodruff 
continued to expand, established 
branches both in the South and in the 
market gardening sections of the 
North. They also established two more 
Trial Grounds, for testing seed under 
the actual growing conditions in other 
parts of the United States. 

Finally, the automobile brought an- 
other opportunity. With the creation 
of paved roads during the 1920's 


America found a new way of life. 
Wealthy families have sold their man- 
sard-roofed mansions and moved to 
estates outside the cities. The middle 
class has moved from streets lined by 
rows of flats, and established itself in 





artistic single homes in outskirts or 
suburbs. 

Hundreds of thousands of homes 
are now landscaped onto decent-sized 
plots. This created a new market for 
lawn seed, shrubbery and flowers. Ac- 
cordingly, Woodruff commenced sell- 
ing lawn seed. They found thousands 
of proud home-owners puzzled be- 
cause it was so difficult to raise a pre- 
sentable stand of grass. Home owners 
needed, and still need, to be given the 
same sort of knowledge about lawn 
raising and care that a golf course 
greenskeeper possesses. This is an edu- 
cational job. So in establishing a grass 
seed division, Woodruff placed it under 
the care of an agrostologist. Instead 
of shooting for quick profits by mail 
order sales, this grass seed division has 
taken the time to establish its business 
carefully and solidly. Dealers are being 
trained, as fast as the staff is capable 
of doing so, to be able to help each 





A TYPICAL Woodruff display. 


individual customer secure the correct 
mixture of grass growing permanently 
on his particular plot. Such grass mix- 
tures are called “adapted” mixtures. 
Selling them requires more intelligence 
than grass selling did in the day when 
it was scooped out in bulk like sugar. 
But “adapted” mixtures get results. 
And these results have boomed Wood- 
ruff sales so that sales for the first 
five months of 1939 exceeded the en- 
tire year of 1938. Moreover, outstand- 
ing grass plantings, such as the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration, the Ford Ro- 
tunda, Pan-American Airways, the 
New York Park Commission, and the 
New York World’s Fair, have been 
made with Woodruff seed. 

The market created by suburban 
living, which was responsible for the 
grass seed division, also is responsible 


IMPROVED long Danver carrots 
grown from Woodruff seed. 
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for Woodruff’s most recent expansion 
—tulip bulbs. This is one more type 
of business to the home owner that 
Woodruff can promote without going 
afield. Flowers and shrubs, even pack- 
aged vegetables, are placed on the 
market in an entirely different manner 
than that followed by Woodruff— 
whose business is organized around the 
merchants, canners and market grow- 
ers using vegetables in quantity. How- 
ever, Woodruff’s contacts abroad, for 
importing certain vegetable seed, en- 
able him to keep in touch with the 
tulip bulb growers. So without dis- 
rupting their organization, Woodruff 
has been able to import bulbs from 
Holland. 


Their first step was to test bulbs at 
the Milford Trial Grounds, and deter- 
mine which varieties were hardy grow- 
ers. Then the public was invited to 
examine the display and select the 
varieties most admired. In this way 
Woodruff has been able to offer beauti- 
ful varieties that the average home 
owner can grow with success. 


To many people there would have 
been little prospect for success in the 
seed business in Connecticut. But the 
Woodruffs accepted the challenge of 
doing a national business, with the 
Milford office merely the nerve center 
for a country-wide organization. In 
this way they have been able to seize 
opportunities that have placed them in 
the top row in their industry. 

The following are the officers: Har- 
old Woodruff, President; William 
Woodruff, Vice President and Treas- 
urer, and Maurice Abbott, Secretary. 

















LETS KEEP OUR BALANCE 


———— By W. GIBSON CAREY, JR., President 





W. GIBSON CAREY, JR. 


OR some months, business activ- 

ity has been increasing. Consider- 

ing the low levels of 1938, this 
improvement probably has been a na- 
tural reaction, encouraged by a dis- 
tinct trend toward greater government 
understanding of economic necessities. 
The tax legislation of the last Congress 
is but one case in point. It is certain 
that all of us are encouraged. 

There are two important fields of 
thought and effort in which business 
men are active. One of these is the task 
of solving our unemployment problem, 
including the pressing necessity of 
finding jobs for many young men. 
Another is the preservation, to the 
maximum degree, of the rights of in- 
dividuals or, to put it in another way, 
the dangers inherent in a too great 
centralization of power in govern- 
ment. Business men know that our 
economic and cultural progress as in- 
dividuals and as a nation has been built 
on initiative, self-discipline, sacrifice, 
hard work, character and a belief in 
God. We welcome every reform that 
does not impose an undue burden on 
the Treasury; which does not under- 
mine the productivity of our enter- 
prise system; and which does not en- 
danger unduly the freedom of the in- 


United States Chamber of Commerce= 





Editor’s Note. Here is a plea for 
common sense, not political expedi- 
ency, rolled into a few words. Mr. 
Carey, also president of Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
dropped these words to the nation 
over the Blue Network of NBC, 
September 30. We liked them and 
hope you say, “me too.” 


dividual. Ideas of this sort are, we 
believe, the true yardsticks of our 
progress. 

On September first, our efforts to 
reach conclusions on our country’s 
problems were interrupted, tempo- 
rarily, at least, by the bombshell of 
another great war. Horror has been ex- 
pressed from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Almost with one voice, our citi- 
zens have said that the United States 
must be kept out of this conflict. We 
are not cowards, we do not waver in 
fulfilling our obligations, and we do 
not lack in the deepest sympathy, but 
fortunately this is not our war. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was prompt to say this publicly 
through me and through its Board of 
Directors. We repeat our convictions 
again tonight. It is important to have 
every man, woman and child in the 
country know that American business 
abhors war. Its inhumanity, its futility 
and its disastrous social, political and 
economic consequences are fully ap- 
parent. 

Despite the distraction of grave 
foreign events, we must return with 
all of our energy to our domestic 
affairs. The fact is clear that we are 
having, and probably will continue to 
have, as a result of the war abroad, an 
added stimulation to our business ac- 
tivity. This has come at a time when 
we were, as I have said, already on 
the upgrade. The result can be one of 
danger for us as a nation, unless there 
is wide understanding, good will and 
self-restraint. 

I pose as no prophet. I am, however, 
in a position to gét the views of many 
business men throughout the country. 
It is due to a sense of trusteeship that 
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I am speaking now. 

What is this danger we must guard 
against? It is an upward and unbal- 
anced spiralling of prices, and costs of 
production. These are as closely related 
as the chicken and the egg, but first 
let us consider prices. 

I want to make it entirely clear 
that I do not think price readjustments 
which have taken place so far are im- 
proper in any sense. In fact, price 
levels now are on the average about 
80 per cent of those existing in 1926. 
I mention this not because comparisons 
with prior periods can ever be used as 
exact guides, but rather because this 
figure is at least indicative. The point 
I do want to make is that we have, at 
present, all of the elements which 
could lead to an inflationary situation, 
which temporarily we would enjoy, 
but which, in time, would require a 
most painful readjustment. Instead of 
this, what we all are anxious for is a 
sound, balanced prosperity, the bene- 
fits of which will spread to every part 
of our country and to every citizen. 

The natural inclination of many 
men who have been struggling for long 
periods with severe competition, low 
volumes and poor profits, or even 
losses, is to raise prices when a shift 
from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market 
takes place. Certain increases may be 
necessary and desirable, but the process 
should be moderate. Furthermore, 
price changes upward should be made 
only to obtain fair profits considering 
all of the elements in the problem of 
each business organization. I can say 
flatly that business management in the 
United States is against profiteering at 
any time. This is based not only on a 
regard for the public interest, but also 
upon a knowledge that comes from 
experience. The actual fact is that 
profiteering, in the long run, brings a 
reaction which more than offsets any 
advantages which have been gained. 

In considering price policies, wise 
management weighs many factors; for 
instance, the effect of larger volume, 
the competitive situation, the desir- 
ability of expanding demand by low 
prices, the fair treatment of employees, 
stockholders and customers, and the 

(Continued on page 20) 
























































SAY IT WITH PIGTURES 


By MERRITT LUM 
Vocafilm Corporation 
New York 


T is a dangerous assignment to en- 

deavor to generalize on a matter as 

involved as the labor difficulties of 
the past few years. Yet we have no 
less authority than John R. Steelman, 
Director United States Conciliation 
Service, for a simple answer to a large 
problem. 

We quote from Mr. Steelman’s ar- 
ticle in the September issue of the 
magazine “Supervision”: “Our own 
experience has been that many dis- 
putes which we help to settle could 
have been brought to an earlier ter- 
mination or even avoided all together, 
if the immediate supervisor had 
stopped to listen to what was on Bill’s 
mind. Maybe it is a defect in Bill’s 
machine; maybe it is advice Bill wants; 
maybe it is a personal problem which 
is preventing his whole concentration 
on his job.” 

Another way of expressing what 
seems to be at the root of our difficul- 
ties in Industrial Relations, is to say 
that the channels between management 
and worker have not been kept clear. 
Mr. Steelman emphasizes the upward 
channel—the fact that the worker 
does not feel that he has had full op- 
portunity to bring his problems and 
his point of view to the attention of 
the management. 

Closely allied with this upward 
channel is the downward channel by 
which management can make its in- 
tentions clear to the rank and file. 

Often management finds it is easier 
to determine what is in the worker’s 
mind than to get across to the worker, 
without misunderstanding or distor- 
tion, what is in its own mind. Among 
the methods which are meeting with 
favor on the part of management for 
getting the facts of the business be- 
fore the worker, is the modern, 
dramatic presentation through the 
Sound Slide Film or Moving Picture. 
One Massachusetts firm found a Sound 
Slide Film to be the most effective 
medium it had ever used. 

There is an interesting story behind 
the use of a film with employees. The 
film was originally produced for the 
sake of carrying the factory story to 








Editor’s Note. 


There are many ways of saying a thing—in short, 


trying to put your story “over”. The Chinese say a picture is worth 
a thousand words, but when the sound of words combines with pictures 
—well, your guess as to their conviction value is as good as mine. 
Mr. Lum, a former trade paper editor and now engaged in industrial 
relations work, tells what one large corporation thinks of the sound- 


slide method. 





the many distributors and dealers 
throughout the nation. Some of these 
distributors and dealers were able to 
get to the factory, but many were not. 
It was only after a pictorial presenta- 
tion had been made of the processes 
and of the quality which resulted, 
that the dealers and distributors and 
their sales forces were able to discuss 
the selling points of the product with 
conviction. 


When the film was reworked from 
the standpoint of its use in Industrial 
Relations, it was shown to groups of 
employees at meetings called for the 
purpose. Periods for questions on the 
part of employees followed the show- 
ing of the films so that the points 
brought out might be thoroughly un- 
derstood by each worker. 

The results were quite marked. 
There seemed to be a new appreciation 





DRAMATIZATION as shown in the photo above aids in the 
conviction that accuracy and quality are paramount in the 
production. 


Sales Technique Applied to 
Employee Relations 


When the Manager of Industrial 
Relations of this plant sat in at a 
showing of the film, it occurred to 
him that it was just the device that he 
needed for getting the company story 
across to the working force. Very 
slight changes were made. There were 
some additions. Some of the details of 
the employment advantages of the 
company were vital to the workers 
but of only incidental interest to the 
sales force. 
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on the part of the employees of why 
they were working for this com- 
pany, and their responsibilities. 


Most of the scenes shown in the 
film were familiar, it is true. Yet, 
“familiarity”, as the old saying goes, 
“breeds contempt.”” When the familiar 
scenes were put together in a dramatic 
presentation, with complete sequence, 
there was an enthusiasm and interest 
which never before had been mani- 
fested by the workers in the place 
where they spent a third of each work- 


(Continued on page 23) 





A.M.A. to Hold Production Con- 
ference in Chicago. The American 
Management Association will hold its 
1939 Production Conference, designed 
to give practical information to busi- 
ness executives on a host of today’s 
production problems, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, November 
15-16. The subjects to be discussed at 
this meeting are as follows: (1) Are 
You ready for Expansion (2) How 
Does Building Design Affect Produc- 
tion Efficiency’ (3) How Can Plant 
Engineering Reduce Unit Costs (4) 
What Can Practical Operating Men 
Learn from “Plant of Tomorrow” 
(5) Did You Know You Could Do 
This with Lighting (6) Did You 
Know You Could Do This with Air 
(7) Does Air Conditioning Improve 
Employee Health (8) A  Dinner- 
Smoker (an unreported questions-and- 
answers session dealing with present- 
day problems of inventory, keeping 
costs in line, special training and ap- 
prenticeship problems, adaptation to 
quick changes in product require- 
ments, etc.). 

Members of the American Manage- 
ment Association may register for the 
full-conference at $3.00, for one day 
$2.00, or for one-half day at $1.00. 
Non-members may register for $5.00 
for the session, $3.00 for one day, or 
$2.00 for one-half day. Registration 
should be mailed to the American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 


xk 


Saxon Orders Economies. Foreseeing 
the possibilities of a budget unbalanced 
by rising prices and costs as the result 
of the European War, State Finance 
Commissioner, Olin G. Saxon, recently 
issued drastic economy orders to all 


REM OIL on Display 


Right out front on the showcase, where all who enter 
a store can see and be reminded to buy, is the good fortune 
of merchandise displayed as attractively as the prod- 


NEWS FORUM 


state agencies and institutions. He 
specifically requested all budgeted 
agencies to keep down expenses, to 
conserve stocks and watch every 
penny of expenditure, and at the same 
time forbade state employes to use 
state-owned automobiles for other 
than official business. He urged heads 
of state institutions to aid in becom- 
ing more self-sustaining by growing 
more crops while at the same time pro- 
viding supplies to other state institu- 
tions which do not have farms. 
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Lee Gets Research Post at United. 
John G. Lee, who has been associated 
with United Aircraft Corporation 
since 1932 when he became project en- 
gineer for the former Chance-Vought 
Aircraft Division, was named early in 
October as assistant director of re- 
search at United in charge of the tech- 
nical branch, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles H. Chatfield, 
director of research. 


Born in Chicago, Mr. Lee received 
a master’s degree in aeronautical en- 
gineering from M.I.T. in 1922, and 
after a year as an instructor of aero- 
nautics at M.I.T., joined the engineer- 
ing staff of the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Company. Subsequently and 
prior to his connection with United, 
he served as project engineer of the 
Ford Motor Company on the design 
of the original Ford tri-motor trans- 
port, and later as project engineer for 
the Fairchild Aviation Corporation. 

Mr. Lee is vice-chairman of the 
Southern New England Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and 
a member of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences. He is also chairman 
of the board of the Junior School of 
West Hartford. In 1926, he married 


uct illustrated here. 


Miss Percy Maxim, daughter of the 
late Hiram Percy Maxim. He lives in 
Farmington. 
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County Employe Groups to Broad- 
cast. During the winter months of 
November through February, an un- 
usual series of half-hour broadcasts 
over Station WTHT, will be staged 
by employe groups from a number of 
leading manufacturing companies in 
Hartford County. A similar series of 
broadcasts last year proved to be a 
great success, and all participating 
groups will strive again this year to 
outdo last year’s efforts in order to 
win the striking trophy which is being 
donated by the sponsor of the series, 
the Hartford County Manufacturers 
Association. 


According to J. Bruce Morford, 
personnel manager of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., and chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, groups of employes 
from the following companies have 
already signified their desire to partici- 
pate. They are: Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany; Veeder-Root, Inc.; New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company; 
Fuller Brush Company; Royal Type- 
writer Company; Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher Company; C. H. Dexter and 
Sons, Inc.; Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Company; Whitney Mfg. Com- 
pany; Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany. The first of the broadcasts will 
be presented by the Pratt and Whit- 
ney Company on November 19 at 
7:30 P. M. Other broadcasts will go 
on the air each Sunday night at the 
same time. Winners of this radio 
broadcasting competition will be an- 
nounced by the judges at a banquet at 
the end of the season. Last year’s 
winner was the Choral Club of Veeder- 
Root, Inc. 


In the creation of such displays, we are equipped 
to supply everything from “idea” to finished 
product. Without obligating you in the slight- 
est, our representative will be glad to call. 








Trumbull Electric Celebrates 40th 
Anniversary. The Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Plainville 
marked the termination of 40 years of 
business on October 15, for it was 
just 40 years prior to that time, or on 
October 15, 1899 when John H. and 
Henry Trumbull and Frank  T. 
Wheeler, later joined by Stanley S. 
Gwillim, moved into a little wooden 
building, located on the site of one 
corner of the present factory, with 
two or three helpers to manufacture 
quarter-turn porcelain rosettes which 
had been invented by the Trumbull 
brothers. 

These same four men have carried 
the responsibilities of the executive 
management of the company during 
the entire forty years. Prior to their 
association together, John Trumbull 
was a contractor in Hartford; Henry 
Trumbull superintendent of a trolley 
company in Southington; Frank T. 
Wheeler, assistant superintendent of a 
manufacturing company in Southing- 
ton; and Stanley S. Gwillim an em- 
ploye of a Plainville coal and lum- 
ber company. 

The company built new buildings 
in 1905, 1907, 1912, 1917, 1921 and 
1930, and acquired new factories in 
other locations in 1926, 1920 and 
1930. In January, 1919, the Trumbull 
Company became affiliated with the 
General Electric Company. 
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Mead Appointed to National Aero- 
nautical Body. George J. Mead, for- 
merly chief engineer and vice presi- 
dent of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, until his resignation last March, 
has recently been selected as a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics to succeed Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames, forced to retire re- 
cently because of ill health. 

As chief engineer of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation and later of 
the United, and with a host of other 
accomplishments and recognitions in 
the aircraft field, Mr. Mead is looked 
upon as exceptionally well-qualified 
for his new post. 
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P. & W. to Power New Fleet. 
Pratt and Whitney motors are sched- 
uled to power a new fleet of 10 Doug- 
las DC-3 21-passenger land transport 
planes which are also to be equipped 
with Hamilton Standard Hydromatic 
propellers, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by C. V. Whitney, chair- 
man of Pan-American Airways, which 
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plans to place this new air fleet in the 
South American service as quickly as 
possible. The new fleet will cost ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, and will be 
powered by 1200 horsepower Pratt 
and Whitney engines. 

The new program which envisages 
eventual 48-hour day and night sched- 
ules between the United States and 
the most distant capitals of South 
America, is closely in line with the 
efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment to weld the American republics 
into a close immunity of friendly 
nations. 
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Electric Boat Gets Four Submarine 
Contracts. The Electric Boat Com- 
pany of Groton, Connecticut received 
contracts for three submarines to cost 
$2,937,000 each, and one at $2,797,- 
000, during the week ending Septem- 
ber 30. Other government orders re- 
ceived during the week were: Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, army cart- 
ridge cases, $302,957; Waterbury Tool 
Company, Navy hyaraulic pumps, 
$39,193; American Brass Company, 
Army cartridge brass cups, $31,782; 
Rockbestos Products Company, Navy 
electric cable, $14,961; Vought- 
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Sikorsky Division, United 
Navy landing gear, $48,578. 
x = * 


Aircraft, 


Union Drawn Steel Gets Safety 
Trophy. The Hartford plant of Union 
Drawn Steel Company, a Republic 
Steel Corporation subsidiary, recently 
received a trophy in the National 
Safety Council’s annual competition in 
recognition of a perfect safety record 
which enabled it to tie for first honors 
in the rolling, finishing and fabricating 
classification for plants averaging less 
than 100,000 man-hours per month. 
The Hartford plant operated 186,392 
man-hours during the period of the 
competition, July 1, 1938 to June 30, 
1939, according to Richard Newman, 
works manager. 
x* * 


Fafnir Bearing Pays Bonus. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company of New 
Britain paid to all its employes on 
October 16 the sixteenth quarterly 
bonus based on earnings of the past 
three months. The bonus amounted to 
approximately 7% per cent of each 
employe’s earnings for July, August 
and September. Approximately 1400 
persons are said to have benefited 
from it. 











Veeder-Root Earnings Up. Net 
earnings of $537,137 in the 32 weeks 
to August 12, were reported recently 
in a statement accompanying the Sep- 
tember 15 dividend payments of 25 
cents regular and 75 cents extra. 
These earnings compare with $377,920 
in the similar period of 1938. 


N. E. Council Names New Prod- 
ucts Committee. Twenty-six New 
England industrial executives and re- 
search authorities have recently ac- 
cepted appointments to the New Eng- 
land Council’s New Products Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Chair- 
man Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Commenting on the apointment, 
Chairman Compton said: “The will- 
ingness of these outstanding New 
Englanders to serve actively on the 
Council’s New Products Committee 
concretely demonstrates the keen reali- 
zation in New England of the pressing 
needs for the wider application of re- 
search methods for the solution of 
everyday problems of manufacturing. 
The keystone of New England’s in- 
dustrial success is the continuing em- 
ployment of research methods for the 
development of new products.” 

Objectives of the committee as out- 
lined by Dr. Compton are: 

1. To foster the development of 
new products within New England or 
for New England industries. 

2. To determine whether there are 
additional resources within the area 
that may be more profitably developed. 

3. To mobilize the industrial re- 
search facilities of New England. 

4. To assist the smaller manufac- 
turer to utilize the benefits of organ- 
ized research, 

Those accepting committee posts 
from Connecticut were: Charles H. 
Chatfield, director of research, United 
Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford; 
Charles E. Smith, vice president, The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, New Haven; Philip 
B. Stanley, Stanley Securities Com- 
pany, New Britain. According to 
Council president, C. F. Weed, the 
committee is authorized to add to its 
members from time to time. 
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New Haven N.A.C.A. to Hear Kil- 
duff. The New Haven Chapter of 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants will hear Frederic W. Kilduff, 
management consultant of New York 
City at its meeting Thursday, Novem- 
ber 23 at the Morris Cove Community 








House. His subject will be “The Eco- 
nomic Effects of Positive Inventory 
Control”. 

Mr. Kilduff is a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
and the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and is an outstanding 
authority on the subject of inventories 
and inventory control practices. He is 
also a member of the faculty of New 
York University, and author of three 
books as follows: “Standard Inventory 
Manual”; “Inventory Practice and 
Material Control”; and “Auditing and 
Accounting Handbook”. 

The meeting will be preceded by an 
old-fashioned home cooked Thanks- 
giving Dinner at 6:30 P. M. 


Stanley Building New Office. 
Over-crowded in its present office, the 
Stanley Works of New Britain started 
construction this summer of a new 
three story addition measuring 50’ x 
159’ which is expected to be completed 
early this winter. The building is being 
built of steel frame, cellular steel floors 
and glass block panels on each side of 





day evening, October 5. Mr. Hall suc- 
ceeds Irving M. Crafts of the Picker- 
ing Governor Company, Portland. 

Henry A. Hippler of the Connecti- 
cut Power Company was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer for the eleventh 
successive term. Eben Jackson of the 
J. & E. Stevens Company was made 
vice president. The directors elected 
were: Aven Ericksen of the N. N. 
Hill Brass Company, East Hampton; 
Austin J. Brooks of Merriam Mfg. 
Company, Durham; and O. R. Bishop 
of Bishop and Watrous, Chester. 
Directors will serve until 1941. 

The principal speaker was Prof. 
John C. Blankenagle of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Other brief addresses were 
delivered by J. E. Moody, superintend- 
ent of the Hodshon-Berg, Inc., Divi- 
sion of Hat Corporation of America, 
Norwalk; W. A. Dower, executive 
vice president of the Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Ralph Kenneson, 
secretary of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County; P. W. 
Adams and A. C. Hine, Jr., of the 
staff of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut; and J. E. Bryan, 





ARCHITECT?’S drawing of new Stanley Works office building. 


the windows. Carrara glass (aluminum 
color) will be utilized on_ pilasters 
between window and glass block open- 
ing. 
x «ek 

Hall Heads Middlesex Manufac- 
facturers. Frank I. Hall of the 
Welker Hoop Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Middletown, was elected presi- 
dent of the Middlesex County Manu- 
facturers Association at that Associ- 
ation’s Annual Meeting held at the 
Pease House, Saybrook Point, Thurs- 
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chairman of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee of the Association and an 
Association director. 


Gilpin Named Factory Manager 
of Chandler-Evans. Benjamin H. 
Gilpin, former factory manager of the 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation from 
1929 to 1937, has just recently been 
made executive vice president and di- 
rector of the Chandler-Evans Corpora- 
tion of Meriden. Mr. Gilpin who has 

































































































































































resigned his position as general man- 
ager of the Bendix Radio Corporation 
of Baltimore, Maryland, which he has 
held for the past two and one-half 
years, is expected to begin his new 
duties during the last week of October. 
His activities in the aviation industry, 
prior to 1929, date back to the World 
War, when he was in charge of in- 
spection in the Wright Martin Com- 
pany. After the World War he was 
works manager of Remington Type- 
writer Company of Ilion, New York, 
and just prior to his joining the Pratt 
and Whitney Company was quality 
manager of the automobile division 
and general manager of the die cast- 
ing division of the H. H. Franklin 
Company at Syracuse, New York. Mr. 
Deeds announced that Mr. Gilpin’s 
duties will be those of general manager 
as the title indicates. 
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Nash Engineering Produces Glass 
Pump. The Nash Engineering Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, announced 
early in August, a successful new 
pump made of glass, known as the 
Nash Glass Centrifugal. It has been 
acclaimed as a notable contribution 
by the Norwalk Company, pioneers 
and leaders for the past 28 years in 
the pump field. 

Not affected by heat or acid, the 
glass pump has great advantages over 
metal ones. It resists all but two of 
the acids known to science, thus doing 
away with corrosion. It also prevents 
chemical change in fluids which pass 
through the pump, insuring purity— 
especially in foods. Made of “Pyrex” 
heat and shock resisting glass, the 
pump is not affected by temperatures 
up to 150 degrees Fahrenheit in stand- 
ard design, and 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit in special design. Such rigorous 
plant problems as pumping hot muri- 
atic acid are now economically solved. 

Conceived by the Corning Glass 
Works of Corning, New York, and 
designed and manufactured by the 
Nash Engineering Company, the glass 
pump is a product of the combined 
skill of two great specialists and is 
an outstanding contribution to the 
chemical food and process industries. 
It was displayed at the New York 
World’s Fair in the glass center. 
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Demand Brings Second Shift to 
Chair Company. Forced by the de- 
mands for its products, the Jewell 
Bros. Manufacturing Company of 
Winsted, chair manufacturers, added 
a night shift to its force late in Sep- 


tember. The company is also expected 
to add a small two-story addition to 
the front of its building to provide 
additional space for storage. 
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Development Commission Names 
Directors. The Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission announced on Octo- 
ber 2 the appointment of Sidney A. 
Edwards of Portland, Connecticut, as 
managing director and Kenneth P. 
Gregg of New Haven as technical 
director of the Commission. The selec- 
tions were made after interviewing 
seven leading candidates chosen from 
more than one hundred who originally 
sought the posts. 

Mr. Edwards was a former deputy 
state commissioner of agriculture and 
more recently managing director of 
the Seventh World’s Poultry Congress. 
Mr. Gregg has been engaged in indus- 
trial engineering work for many years 
in New York and New England. 
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Royal Opens Canadian Plant. 
Charles B. Cook, vice president of the 
Royal Typewriter Company and E. C. 
Faustmann, president, officially opened 
that company’s new Montreal plant, 
October 18. 

The new plant, with a floor space of 
§0,000 square feet, will take the place 
of the previous Montreal plant half 
that size which has been rented. Mainly 
an assembly plant, the new factory 
will also accommodate minor manu- 
facturing facilities which include lac- 
quering, hardening and plating depart- 
ments. It will also house the adminis- 
trative and head sales offices of the 
company’s Canadian operations. Its 
output will be used to help supply 
European demands which could be 
filled more easily by maintaining a 
factory in Canada since tariffs would 
apply if at least 50 percent of the 
goods moving in the European trade 
were not produced in Canada. 
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Vought-Sikorsky Hiring 800. The 
Vought-Sikorsky Mfg. Company, sub- 
sidiary of the United Aircraft Com- 
pany, began September 20 to add 800 
employes to augment its mechanical 
staff of 1,100 in order to complete 
within the specified contract period 
the Navy Department’s order for 
$1,998,420 in Vought-type scout 
bombers, parts and accessories. 

The new employes to be taken on, 
according to Rensselaer W. Clark, 
general manager of the company, are 
to be drawn exclusively from the 
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Bridgeport area if available, but if not, 
from other parts of New England. 
Young men who have been specializ- 
ing in airplane manufacturing at the 
State Trade School will be given pref- 
erence over those without any special- 
ized mechanical training. 


x kk 
Mitchell Brothers Remodel. Mitchell 


Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of 
women’s undergarments in Bridge- 
port, are now pushing to completion 
the remodeling of the Cornwall & 
Patterson factory, Fairfield Avenue, 
Bridgeport, in order that they may 
occupy it early in December. The al- 
terations are expected to provide a 
total of 80,000 square feet of floor 
space. The total development, includ- 
ing the new equipment to be installed, 
will cost an estimated $50,000. When 
installed in its new plant, Mitchell 
Brothers, Inc., is expected to employ 
approximately 1,000 persons, or double 
the company’s present working force. 


x* 


Bryant Workers Get Bonus. Em- 
ployes of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, subsidiary of West- 
inghouse and Electric Manufacturing 
Company, received adjusted compen- 
sation of six percent for the month of 
September under the company’s wage 
and salary plan. The additional com- 
pensation is based on net earnings of 
$4,200,491 in the preceding three 
months. 
x*ek 


Iron Foundry Reopens. The Bir- 
mingham Iron Foundry, Main Street, 
Ansonia, was recently opened by the 
Farrel-Birmingham Company to handle 
orders in excess of the capacity of the 
company’s other plant in Ansonia. 
Operations are said to be confined 
chiefly to the molding department. 


x * * 


Canada Dry Buys Cook Plant. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., has re- 
cently purchased the plant of the Asa 
S. Cook Company at 603 Franklin 
Avenue, Hartford and moved its busi- 
ness there from Windsor Locks on 
October 15. Reuben S. Crosby, presi- 
dent of the Asa S. Cook Company, 
said that his company will continue to 
manufacture machinery, but that it 
has not decided where its factory will 
be located. 

It is understood that the Canada 
Dry Company will start operating a 
complete plant for bottling and serv- 
icing users throughout the State of 
Connecticut, starting next Spring. 












Holo Krome to Build Addition. 
Holo Krome Screw Corporation of 
Elmwood has recently awarded a con- 
tract to the R. G. Bent & Company of 
Hartford for the construction of a 
one-story annex to its original factory 
built in 1936 at a cost of $40,000. 
The addition to be built is two units. 
one 66 by 123 feet and the other 65 
by 16 feet, is expected to cost ap- 
proximately $20,000. The company, 
which manufactures a specialized type 
of screw, is afhliated with Veeder- 
Root, Inc., and employs approximately 
95 persons. 
xk 


Two Complete Fifty Years at In- 
ternational. Fifty years of employ- 
ment was completed in September at 
the International Silver Company by 
Herbert A. Taylor, 223 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Meriden, foreman of the Burnish- 
ing Department at Factory N, and 
John T. Fitzgerald of 18 Carter Ave- 
nue, Meriden, who is hollowware in- 
spector at Factory E. 

Mr. Taylor, who was first employed 
in 1889 at Factory N, has been a fore- 
man in that plant since 1907. His 
father also worked in the same plant 
from 1868 until 1905. 

Mr. Fitzgerald started work in the 
plating room of Factory E in 1889 
and worked for five years in the nickel 
silver room. During the next 32 years 
he was employed in the Nickel Silver 
Department, but since 1932 has been 
an inspector in the hollowware depart- 
ment. 

xk * 


Farrel-Birmingham Develops 
Giant Press. The Farrel-Birmingham 
Company of Ansonia has developed 
and is manufacturing a gigantic type 
of hydraulic press for blanking and 
forming the duralumin parts for all- 
metal airplanes. In constructing the 
first press, the company found it nec- 
essary to rip down partitions in order 
to provide sufficient space. One of the 
presses recently made stands 26 feet 
high and has a bed measuring 96 by 
133 inches. The maximum capacity of 
the press is 2200 tons under an 
hydraulic pressure of 2500 pounds to 
the square inch, and is considered to 
be among the largest presses ever used 
for metal-forming in the aviation in- 
dustry. 

Although designed for simplicity of 
operation, and capable of being oper- 
ated by one man, the weight and size 
of the metal handled during the form- 
ing operations, makes it necessary for 
three or more men to be on the job. 


Winchester Gets Large Rifle Con- 
tract. The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company of New Haven, has 
just been awarded an $8,710,000 con- 
tract to supply the United States Gov- 
ernment with 65,000 of the recently- 
perfected Garand semi-automatic rifles. 
The contract also provides for the 
manufacture of the necessary tools, 
and the delivery of the rifles prior to 
July 1, 1942. Actual production of 
the rifles is not expected to start until 
sometime after the special machinery 
needed in their manufacture is deliv- 
ered to the plant next June. 


Plant officials have announced that 
no additional help will be required 
until the new equipment is installed, 
and perhaps not then, since even this 
large peace time order is not to be 
compared with the production turned 
out during the recent world war when 
as many as 1,700 rifles a day were 
produced. 

x** 


New Britain Gets Electrotype 
Company. The New Britain Electro- 
type Company has just been recently 
organized in New Britain with a 
capitalization of $50,000. Officers of 
the company are as follows: Alfred F. 
Belluche, president; William J. Cor- 
bett, vice president and secretary; and 
Theodore F. Fleck, treasurer. 

The company’s new plant is said 
to be modernly equipped with the 
finest type of Electrotyping machinery 
available, including a Rotary Head 
Plating machine said to be one of 16 
of its kind in the United States. The 
company also has a 1200 ton Wax and 
Lead Molding Press of a type said to 
be used only by the most modern 
plants. 

xx*ek 


Adams Made Chief Engineer at 
Manning, Bowman. J. C. Adams, 
has just been made chief engineer of 
Manning, Bowman and Company of 
Meriden, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by B. M. Tassie, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Adams, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been with 
General Electric Company for some 
sixteen years. Prior to 1932, when he 
was appointed assistant to the man- 
aging engineer at General Electric, 
Bridgeport, Mr. Adams was designing 
engineer for the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company at Chicago. He is 
considered one of the foremost en- 
gineers in the electric appliance in- 
dustry. 
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Cheney Builds Parachute Testing 
Tower. Cheney Brothers of South 
Manchester will soon build a 50-foot 
tower in Glastonbury to test para- 
chutes made by its affiliate, the newly 
organized Pioneer Parachute Company, 
Inc. The tower will be used for ex- 


Steel Castings 
RUSH!!! 


Due to the flexibility of our 
melting process we can ship 
rush orders during both busy 
and slack times more quickly 
than most steel foundries. We 
often make shipments of small 
orders on day following re- 
ceipt of patterns. Castings are 
fully annealed and meet exact- 
ing requirements. 


THE NUTMEG CRUCIBLE 
STEEL .CO. 


BRANFORD, CONN. 
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Working 
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lack of working capital? 

Converting accounts receivable 
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purchases or increase production 


and profits. 
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booklet 
‘a CONFIDENTIAL FINANCIAL 


SERVICE” 
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Industrial Securities 


Corporation 


-Middletown, Conn. 





perimental purposes and will employ a 
new method for testing the chutes. 
A dummy fitted with a parachute will 
be whirled at high speed at the top of 
the tower and motion pictures will be 
taken to record the manner in which 
the aviator life-saving device opens. A 
fence will be built approximately 150 
feet away from the base of the tower 
and surrounding it to keep onlookers 
at a safe distance. 

The company, headed by Henry R. 
Mallory, is now producing parachutes 
for training schools, airports and other 
private buyers. 

xk 


Aircraft to Build Million Dollar 
Addition. Directors of United Air- 
craft recently authorized the construc- 
tion of an addition to the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft division plant to 
cost approximately $1,000,000. The 
new factory will add 274,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space, now 
needed in order to keep pace with the 
increasing normal military and com- 
mercial requirements in the expeditious 
handling of prospective business. 

With the completion of its new 
plant, United Aircraft Corporation 
will have a total plant investment in 
East Hartford of approximately 
$8,000,000. The new addition is being 
designed by Albert Kahn, Inc., of 
Detroit and will be constructed by 
R. G. Bent & Company of Hartford. 

A new addition is also being planned 
by Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft division 
of United Aircraft at Stratford, the 
contract being awarded to Edwin Moss 
and Son, Grant Street, Bridgeport. 
The new addition, estimated to cost 
approximately $100,000, will house a 
press shop and foundry. 


xk 


Remington Sets New Safety Mark. 
Over 1,400 employes of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company of Bridgeport, 


manufacturers of ammunition and 
cutlery, recently established a new rec- 
ord for plant safety. At 12 o’clock, 
September 29, the company’s plant 
completed 252 days of approximately 
2,600,000 man-hours of operation 
without a lost-time. accident, thereby 
making every worker eligible for the 
President’s Safety Prize. 

This prize, consisting of items of 
merchandise, as established by Charles 
K. Davis, president of the company, 
was awarded to every employe for his 
part in maintaining an accident free 
record for the period specified. The 
company experienced its last lost-time 
accident on January 20, 1939. 


Permit Issued for Norwalk Fac- 
tory. A building permit for construc- 
tion of a $65,000 factory for the C. 
R. Gibson Lithographing Company 
of New York, was issued September 
26, by Building Inspector George 
Scott Hubbell of Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut. The plant will be of masonry 
construction, 210 by 120 feet and on 
a single floor, and will be built by 
the Austin Construction Company of 
New York. 

Construction of the plant will mean 
an important new industrial acquisi- 
tion for Norwalk early next Spring 
when the plant is scheduled to be 
completed. 


Bridgeport Company Increases 
Capitalization. Bridgeport Moulded 
Products, Inc., makers of plastic prod- 
ucts, and an afhliate of the Clark 
Metal Products, Inc., of Bridgeport, 
has been authorizéd to issue $57,000 
of additional shares. The additional 
stock issue will bring the outstanding 
capital of the company up to $60,000. 
The additional funds gained from the 
sale of stock will be used for the pur- 
pose of expanding the business. 


x xk & 


New England Days Campaign 
Launched. “New England Days” 
characterized by the New England 
Council as the greatest cooperative 
campaign yet undertaken to promote 
the sales of New England farm and 
factory products, was launched Thurs- 
day, October 19, by New England 
producers, wholesale and retail distrib- 
utors, trade associations and chambers 
of commerce. The 10-day intensive 
drive sponsored by the Marketing 
Committee of the New England Coun- 
cil was aimed at enlarging the market 
for the products of New England. 
An aggressive advertising program, 
special posters and stickers and much 
newspaper space told the people 
of New England about the values 
they could obtain during the campaign. 
Thousands of displays of New Eng- 
land-made and grown products were 
also featured in stores through- 
out the six states, these stores being 
dressed with 84,000 pennants and 
15,580 posters. In addition, 36,000 
automobile stickers have been distrib- 
uted to bring “New England Days” 
still more to the attention of the gen- 
eral public. Special stickers are also 
being used by New England manufac- 
turers on their letterheads. 
Inaugurated last year by nine major 
chain store organizations, the signal 
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success of the first “New England 

Days” campaign was so marked that 

it was decided to continue the pro- 

gram this year on a larger scale. 
x* 


Additional New Buildings. At 
Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, candy 
manufacturers, approximately 12,000 
feet of floor space is being added to 
enlarge the machine shop and provide 
a storage room for cocoanut, choco- 
late, chicle and for printing cellophane 
wrappers. 

The Miller Company of Meriden is 
adding approximately 10,000 square 
feet to one of its foundry buildings. 

Substantial additions are being con- 
structed for the Armstrong Rubber 
Company of West Haven. 

Extensive alterations are now being 
made to the power house of the 
Crofut-Knapp Company of Norwalk. 

The M B Manufacturing Company 
of New Haven has just recently 
moved into its new plant which occu- 
pies approximately 8,000 square feet. 

A new addition to the Blake and 
Johnson Company of Waterbury is 
being made at an estimated cost of 
around $100,000. 

Leo F. Caproni of New Haven is 
supervising architect on the Miller 
Company, Peter Paul and M B Manu- 
facturing Company additions. 


x kk 
New Haven Chamber to Publish 


Industrial Survey. Representing a 
comprehensive program to sell New 
Haven facilities to industrial tenants, 
a 120-page “Economic and Industrial 
Survey of New Haven, Connecticut” 
has recently been published by the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 

Claimed to be the first complete in- 
dustrial analysis of New Haven, the 
survey was made possible as a result of 
careful research and evaluation of the 
many elements essential to the success- 
ful conduct of industry in the New 
Haven area. The advantages, as re- 
vealed in the 28 different sections 
under such headings as location, popu- 
lation, materials required by industry, 
labor situation, wholesale and_ retail 
trade, transportation, etc. include fac- 
tors as follows: 

Adequate supply of skilled and un- 
skilled labor; exceptional distribution 
and transportation facilities; proximity 
to rich markets; a favorable tax situ- 
ation; a city and state administration 
sympathetic and friendly to business; 
efficient and cooperative public utility 
and banking facilities; a comfortable 


(Continued on page 20) 












DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 





Management 
Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A.C. A. 


Due to Governmental regulations 
and in some instances to labor policies 
many companies now pay extra com- 
pensation for overtime work. The 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act re- 
quires that time and one-half be paid 
for labor in excess of 42 hours in any 
week, and in another year this will be 
reduced to 40 hours. 

The computation of overtime allow- 
ance based on piece rates involves sev- 
eral calculations, the procedure being 
to divide the total wages for the week 
by the total hours to obtain the aver- 


Total Hours 


Minimum Hours 
Overtime Hours 


2% Divided by 47= 
3 Divided by 47= 


By repeating this operation with re- 
spect to various total hours, a schedule 
of factors or percentages would be 
obtained which would be a chart of 
ready reference. 

In many plants employees are paid 
on a combination of piece work and 
hourly rates. These bases can also be 
reduced to chart form, but in doing 
so the aggregate hours on the two 
bases must be used in determining the 
factor. The factor is then applied to 
the combined piece work and hourly 
wages. 


Obsolescence. Many industries will 
be confronted with the question of 
obsolescence of special equipment pur- 
chased or designed for the production 
on contracts for the army and the 
navy departments. A recent Treasury 
Department Ruling provides that al- 
lowances shall be made for obsolescence 
of special equipment and that it may 
be treated as part of the cost of ful- 
filling contracts with these depart- 
ments under the provisions of the 
Vinson Act. Agreements determining 
the percentage allowances for such ob- 
solescence may be negotiated with the 
Treasury Department at the time the 


One-half of Overtime Hours ... 





age earned rate. One-half of this earned 
rate multiplied by the overtime hours 
produces the amount of overtime 
wages to be added to the regular earn- 
ings. A short-cut which saves con- 
siderable time is to multiply a predeter- 
mined factor by the total wages for 
the week. This factor is simple to fig- 
ure and a separate one is used for each 
division of hours, such as 4214, 4214, 
42344, etc. The factor is the percentage 
that one-half of the overtime is of the 
total hours. For example the factor for 
47 hours would be computed as fol- 
lows: 


42 Hour Basis 40 Hour Basis 


aden esos 47 47 
She ecsGiren to ain 42 40 
pi ahiateea ee wiaree vs § P 
‘ty fo ete She wate a 244 3% 
§.32% 
7.45% 


contract is signed. Such agreements 
will obviate subsequent disputes. 


Financial Data for Employees. 
The monthly meeting of Hartford 
Chapter, N. A. C. A., will be devoted 
to the discussion of a question which 
is receiving serious thought on the 
part of management. To what extent 
and in what form shall financial data 
pertaining to the company’s operations 
be given to the employees? This ques- 
tion will be discussed by A. D. Bern- 
ing, C. P. A. of New York, member 
of Ernst & Ernst. The meeting will be 
held November 14, 1939. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Association Petitions Commission 
in Ex Parte MC-31,—Forwarding 
Tariff. Because it believes that great 
injury will result to industries 
throughout the New England states 
by discontinuing the joint tariff of 
forwarding companies as included in 
that part of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
“show cause” order in Acme Freight, 
Inc., Docket MC-2200, the Associ- 
ation through its traffic department 
petitioned the Commission in October 
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asking for a revision, and postpone- 
ment to conform with the final order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s present Docket MC-31. They 
asked to be granted an opportunity to 
present testimony and evidence of the 


use of 
being 


present 
now 


forwarding services 
made by Connecticut 
manufacturers and of the public neces- 
sity and convenience to make such 
services necessary. 

The Association’s petition was predi- 
cated on the fact that two Commis- 
sion orders during the first week in 
October threatened a strike-out of 
all forwarding company tariffs from 
the ICC’s files. One ordered 39 for- 
warding companies to show cause by 
October 23 why their tariffs should 
not be stricken, while the other post- 
poned from October 10 to October 25 
the effective date of an 
striking the tariffs of 
Freight, Inc., and three 

* *&© ® 


earlier order 
Acme Fast 
others. 


Doubt Expressed on New Carload 
Rule. The Washington Bureau of the 
Trafic World has recently indicated 
some doubt as to whether the revised 
Rule 10, the mixed carload rule, will 
become effective November 25 in ac- 
cordance with a report that Official 
Classification Territory Lines plan to 
publish their long mulled over revision 
of Rule 10. The doubt which has also 
been expressed by Commission men is 
based on indications they have received 
from shippers that they want to know 
more about the Rule and its effect 
than they have learned from the 
printed matter received on the subject, 
or from the representations made to 
the classification men in the hearing at 
Chicago in July. 
xk *k 


In the opinion of some of the eastern 
railroad trafic men, the revised rule 
will give recognition to the fact that 
all-traffic and all-commodity rates, in 
effect, have destroyed the classification 
to a very large extent and that the 
additional mixing permitted by re- 
vised Rule 10, in effect, abolishes less 
than carload rates as factors to be re- 
membered in calculating the charges 
to be made on carloads of freight com- 
posed of variously rated articles. Under 
the present rule 10, providing for the 
application of the highest rate and 
the highest minimum weight of any 
article in the mixture to the entire 


carload, less than carload rates must 
be taken into consideration. Under the 
rule as proposed to be revised, they 
are satisfied that no attention will have 
to be paid to the less than carload 
rates in calculating the total charges 
on a mixed carload. To that extent 
they regard the proposed rule as a 
simplification. 

In the opinion of Commission men, 
shippers themselves will cause a sus- 
pension of the revised rule. Even 
though the change in the ruling was 
originally recommended for their bene- 
fit there is also the possibility that the 
Commission will suspend on its own 
initiative in order to give the mem- 
bers of its staff an opportunity to 
study the revision. 

Srk ®t 


C.P.U.C. Extends Revision Order. 
In an order dated October 23, the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has again postponed the effective 
date of its order requiring motor car- 
riers to revise their classification in 
order to conform solely to the weight 
and density theory. The order extends 
the effective date to June 1, 1940. 


xk 
A. of A.R. Asks Shippers’ Cooper- 


ation. The Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads 
has recently appealed through its chair- 
man, W. C. Kendall, to shippers and 
receivers throughout the country to 
cooperate with the railroads in order 
that the maximum utilization may be 
made of the available car supply. Al- 
though freight carloadings are still 
under the 1929 volume, it is doubtful 
if there has ever been the degree of 


acceleration which has occurred within 
the month of September. For example, 
carloadings for the week ended Satur- 
day, September 23, were 814,828 curs. 
an increase of 145,124 over the cor- 
responding period in 1938. 

Said Mr. Kendall in his appeal: “It 
has long been  recognized—dating 
from the early 1920’s—that no effort 
of the railroads themselves to provide 
adequate transportation service can 
succeed under heavy demands without 
the wholehearted cooperation of ship- 
pers and receivers in the use of railroad 
equipment. Cars, for example, are in 
possession of shippers and receivers 
approximately 50% of the time. 


“This is an appeal to all shippers and 
receivers to cooperate with the rail- 
roads in the same manner as they have 
in past periods of heavy car demand to 
the end that the maximum utilization 
may be had of available car supply.” 


Although the various methods of 
cooperation were enumerated by Mr. 
Kendall, they are too lengthy for pub- 
lication here. Interested members may 
secure them by writing to the Associ- 
ation’s traffic department. In the main 
they request full observance of Car 
Service Rules and other means of ex- 
pediting shipments and full utilization 
of cars. 

xx*«rk 


Truckmen Ask for Injunction. 
Counsel for numerous truck operators 
during the week of October 8 asked 
a three-judge United States Court for 
a permanent injunction to set aside an 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission outlawing proportional 
(Continued on page 19) 
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With sailings twice weekly in its North 
Atlantic service, once every 10 days in its 


South Atlantic service, 


the American- 


Hawaiian Steamship Company offers the 
most frequent schedule in a 30-port inter- 
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That fact, coupled with American-Hawai- 
ian’s eight decades of intercoastal service, 
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whenever you are ready—for American- 
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of U.S. Products 


OME modifications in the ex- 
Sse treatment to be accorded 

to important groups of commodities 
imported from the United States dur- 
ing the nine months’ period from July 
1, 1939 to March 31, 1940, are to be 
granted by Argentina, according to a 
recent cable from the American Con- 
sulate General at Buenos Aires. An 
analysis of a new circular issued by 
the Exchange Control Office under 
date of September 27 indicates the ex- 
change treatment to be accorded to the 
16 most important groups of products 
ordinarily imported from the United 
States, which together comprise about 
two-thirds of the total imports from 
this country into Argentina during 
1938. Provisions outlined in this new 
circular are: 


(1) Passenger automobiles: no ex- 
change permits will be granted, except, 
up to the end of 1939, in accordance 
with the financing agreement made 
with certain American exporters. 


(2) Trucks and busses: no permits 
will be granted, except, to the end of 
1939, in accordance with the agree- 
ment mentioned above. 


(3) Automotive chassis: no per- 
mits will be granted except, to the 
end of 1939, in accordance with the 
agreement mentioned above. 


(4) Machinery for compressing 
cotton bales and motors for agricul- 
tural machinery: no permits to be is- 
sued for 1939, but in the first quarter 
of 1940 permits will be issued up to 
90 percent of the imports in the first 
quarter of 1939. 


(5) Threshers and harvesters: no 
permits in 1939, but in the first quar- 
ter of 1940 permits will be issued up 
to 90 percent of the imports in the 
first quarter of 1939. 

(6) Miscellaneous machines and 
motors: permits to be granted subject 
to the importers’ furnishing certain 








Argentine Modifies Exchange Treatment 


information to the Exchange Control 
Office. 

(7) Other machinery, motors, and 
spare parts: permits to be granted sub- 
ject to the importer’s furnishing cer- 
tain information to the Exchange Con- 
trol Office. 

(8) Crude oil: permits to be 
granted in unlimited amount, subject 
to quotas set by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment Petroleum Company. 

(9) Sawn lumber of yellow pine: 
unlimited permits to be granted. 

(10) Other accessories and parts for 
automobiles: unlimited permits to be 
granted. 

(11) Airplanes, their accessories and 
parts: permits to be granted up to 80 
percent of imports in the 9 months 
July, 1938 to March, 1939, inclusive. 

(12) Vessels or boats: permits to be 
granted up to 80 percent of the imports 
in the 9 months July, 1938 to March, 
1939, inclusive. 

(13) Tinplate: permits to be 
granted up to 25 percent of the imports 
in the 9 months July, 1938 to March, 
1939, inclusive. 

(14) Materials for petroleum ex- 
ploitation: permits to be granted up 
to 100 percent of imports in the 9 
months July, 1938 to March, 1939, 
inclusive. 

(15) Other materials and ap- 
pliances for agriculture, livestock, etc.: 
permits to be granted up to. 100 per- 
cent of imports in the 9 months July, 
1938 to March, 1939, inclusive. 

(16) Agricultural machines and 
motors: no permits will be granted 
in 1939, but in the first quarter of 
1940 permits will be granted up to 90 
percent of the imports in the first 
quarter of 1939. 


xkk 
Trade Agreement May Stimulate 


Argentine Trade. When the new 
Argentine-U. S. Trade Agreement, 
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now being negotiated, becomes effec- 
tive, a heavy increase in both exports 
to and imports from Argentina is an- 
ticipated. It is believed that Argentina 
should soon regain its former place as 
leading overseas buyer of American 
automobiles and automotive products 
generally. 

Due to severe import restrictions, 
cars in use in Argentina have dropped 
from 454,000 in 1930 to 280,000 at 
present, despite the fact that road 
mileage has increased by 50% during 
the period. 

Exports of American lumber, build- 
ing materials of all types, office equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, yarns and 
certain other types of textiles, should 
also benefit materially from the new 
trade agreement. For the first seven 
months of 1939 U. S. imports from 
Argentina totaled $34,039,000, while 
our exports to Argentina amounted to 
only $33,828,000 a balance of $211,- 
000 in Argentina’s favor. Steady im- 
provement in Argentine business con- 
ditions has been noted in recent 
months and higher prices for meat, 
wheat, etc. are already augmenting 
Argentine buying power. The credit 
situation is sound and documents 
against acceptance terms are being 
readily granted to good accounts, 
drafts being usually met promptly. 
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Foreign Trade Meeting Dates. The 
Association’s Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee will hold a closed meeting on 
November 17 at the Home Club, 
Meriden. Preceding the meeting will 
be a dinner at 6:30 p. m. 

On December 15, the Committee 
will hold an open meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club, Bridgeport. As usual 
dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m. 
prior to the meeting. Association mem- 
bers and others interested in matters 
of foreign trade are cordially invited 
to attend either the dinner or meeting, 
or both. Those planning to attend the 
dinner should advise the Association’s 
foreign trade secretary at least four 
days in advance of the meeting. 

(Continued on page 19) 





BUSINESS 


The index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut for September 
is estimated at two per cent below nor- 
mal; this is five points above August 
and twelve points higher than the low 
of the year. 


For the United States the index of 
industrial activity rose 7'/2 points to 
stand at 122% below normal, the 
highest point since September, 1937. 


General business was on the up- 
grade throughout the summer but the 
coming of war lent added impetus to 
the upward movement. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


PER CENT 


Current data indicates that business 
activity during October has continued 
to expand although at a less rapid rate 
than in September. 


The composite trend of manufac- 
turing activity in Connecticut ad- 
vanced sharply, the index of man- 
hours worked in Connecticut factories 
moving upward four points to stand 
at 6% above normal; the low point 
of the year was May at 11% below 
normal. 

Employment in Connecticut fac- 
tories likewise showed improvement. 

There was little change in cotton 
mill activity in Connecticut during 
September. 


Contracts totaling several millions 
of dollars have been awarded by the 
United States government to concerns 
within this territory, principally in 
Bridgeport, Waterbury, Hartford, and 


New Haven 


The awarding of these contracts by 
the War and Navy departments was 
partially responsible for the increase 
in man-hours and employment. In the 
Bridgeport area an increasing shortage 
of skilled craftsmen is reported, sev- 
eral crafts being already inadequate to 
meet the needs. 














The restoration of pay cuts which 
were introduced in the Spring of 1938 
has resulted in wage increases for the 
employees of many concerns, notably 
those in the brass and copper industries 
located in several cities throughout the 
State. 


The index of freight carloadings 
originating in 13 Connecticut cities, 
advancing more than 8 points over 
August reached the highest level since 
October 1937 to stand at 18% below 
the estimated normal. 


Loadings of automobiles showed the 
greatest improvement, though load- 


ings of all classes were far in advance 
of last year levels. 
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PATTERN 


Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road rose more than twenty 
points during the month. 


Construction activity in the State 
decreased slightly from August. For 
37 eastern states, residential contracts 
awarded increased contra-seasonally. 


Automobile production in_ the 
United States advanced rapidly from 
the August low point and was at the 
highest September level in the last 
three years. 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


sreestacts 
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PER CENT 


The steel industry is now operating 
at better than 90% of capacity, com- 
pared with 50% for the week of July 
17th and 62% for the week of August 
28th, the week before 
clared. 


war was de- 


September pig iron production ad- 
vanced 12% over the month previous. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor index of 
wholesale prices declined slightly dur- 
ing early October. 


The cost of living advanced ap- 
proximately 2% in September. 
The index of department store 


sales in the United States rose to the 
highest level since October, 1937. 








TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 16) 


rates published by motor carriers to 
apply on collection or delivery of for- 
warding company traflic. 


John R. Turney, counsel for 40 
motor common carriers seeking the in- 
junction, and Robert E. Quirk, repre- 
senting the forwarding companies, in- 
sisted the rates were not discriminatory 
in the sense contemplated by the law. 
They denied that anyone was injured 
as a result of the rates, and cited 
I. C. C. decisions in an effort to show 
that discrimination was not in viola- 
tion of the law unless proved injuri- 
ous to other interests. They pointed 
out the rates would make improved 
transportation service available to 
many small cities and towns and, at 
the same time, afford the carriers a 
profit. 


I. C. C. attorneys, E. M. Reidy and 
D. W. Knowlton stressed the impor- 
tance of the case, the first of its kind 
to be brought before the courts. They 
contended the Commission had author- 
ity to require discontinuance of tariffs 
because they result in violations of the 
Act in the particulars specified. They 
held that the rates were unlawful on 
the grounds they would unjustly dis- 
criminate against certain shippers in 
favor of forwarding companies; that 
they were not proportional rates within 
the meaning of the law, but merely 
were a subterfuge to perpetuate in 
another form so-called divisions of 
joint rates of freight forwarders. Joint 
rates between motor carriers and 
freight forwarders had been’ outlawed 
in an earlier decision. 


Urging the court to reject the car- 
riers’ petition for an injunction, the 
I. C. C. attorneys asserted that every 
decision by the court against an ad- 
ministrative board tends to weaken its 
authority. 


x <« * 


Motor Truck Rates Continued. 
Since the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission failed to complete its investi- 
gation of motor truck rates prior to 
October 3, it issued a new order pro- 
viding that the minimum rates, 
charges, classifications, rules, regula- 
tions and practices described in the 
original order as amended at various 
times, shall continue in force until 


April 3, 1940, unless sooner cancelled, 


changed or extended. The original 
order, issued August 3, 1938, pre- 
scribed minimum class commodity 
rates which became effective October 
2, 1938, and were ordered to be con- 
tinued in force until October 3, 1939. 


x & ® 


Motor Truck Hearings Continued 
in Washington. Motor Truck Hear- 
ings in Ex Parte MC-22 which have 
been convening in New York to hear 
testimony of motor carriers were ad- 
journed Tuesday afternoon, October 
19, to reconvene at Washington, D. C. 
at 9:30 on Monday, November 13. 
Estimates indicate that a week will be 
required to hear the testimony of the 
motor carriers. 


It is understood that subsequent to 
the completion of the carriers’ case, 
there will be a further adjournment of 
from two to four weeks in order to 
permit shippers an opportunity to pre- 
pare their case. Shippers’ testimony 
will be presented at some point in New 
England yet to be named. 


HINTS FOR EXPORTERS 


(Continued from page 17) 


U. S. Declares Intention to Nego- 
tiate with Uruguay. The Secretary 
of State issued on October 20 formal 
notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government 
of Uruguay. 


The usual list of products issued by 
the committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation indicates no articles of direct 
interest to Connecticut industry, but 
on the contrary is confined primarily 
to articles of agriculture or mineral 
nature. However, any Association 
member interested in securing the list 
of products upon which the United 
States will consider the granting of 
tariff concessions, may receive it upon 
request of the Association’s foreign 
trade department. 


Imports into Uruguay from certain 
countries with which Uruguay nor- 
mally has an export balance of trade 
have, in recent years, received more 
favorable exchange treatment than 
have imports from the United States. 
The Government of Uruguay has 
agreed that the proposed agreement 
will be based upon the principles of 
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multi-lateral trade which underlie the 
trade agreements program of the 
United States. Under this plan the 
proposed trade agreement would as- 
sure that imports into Uruguay from 
the United States will be accorded any 
advantage given competing imports 
from any other source and that any 
governmental regulations into Uru- 
guay will be applied in a non-dis- 
criminatory manner. Members inter- 
ested in Uruguay as an export market 
should give the situation serious 
thought as well as considering the ad- 
visability of submitting briefs. 


All information and views in writ- 
ing and all applications for supple- 
mental oral presentation of views in 
regard to negotiation of this trade 
agreement must be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion not later than 12:00 o'clock 
noon, November 18, 1939, and should 
be addressed to Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Old 
Land Office Building, 8th and East 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, must be sub- 
mitted of which one copy must be 
sworn to. A public hearing will be 
held on December 5 before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 
the Hearing Room of the Tariff Com- 
mission, where supplemental oral 
statements will be heard. 


Argentina Grants Preferential Ex- 
change Rate. The Exchange Control 
Office of Argentina has authorized the 
granting of a preferential exchange 
rate for many products important to 
American trade. This action was 
effected through the issuance of a cir- 
cular by the Exchange Control Office 
on September 30, specifying the prod- 
ucts to which the exchange rates of 15 
and 17 pesos to the pound, respec- 
tively, will apply. Connecticut prod- 
ucts favored under these new rates 
include: iron and steel pipe, wire 
(except galvanized and barbed) and 
cable; fabricated and ornamental iron 
and steel; other metals; drugs; chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals; paints; var- 
nishes; enamels; electrolytic copper; 
surgical instruments; sisal binder 
twine; nursery stock; dyestuffs, paper 
(wrapping, writing and book) ; 
ton yarn; silk yarn; copper 
bronze pipe; and cardboard. 
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LET'S KEEP OUR BALANCE 





(Continued from page 7) 


financial necessities of the, company. 
These are intricate considerations re- 
quiring experience and foresight. 


I can assure you that right now 
thousands upon thousands of business 
managers are weighing carefully the 
elements in their own firms, so that 
no unnecessary errors may be made. 
Not only are these men thinking of 
the welfare of their own companies, 
but they are, I am certain, trying to 
proceed in line with the general pub- 
lic interest. 


Along with this question of prices is 
that of wages and salaries so domi- 
natingly important in costs of produc- 
tion. As in connection with prices, im- 
proper trends here might be disastrous. 
On this subject, so much milk toast 
has been fed our people of late years 
that it is considered almost heresy to 
talk common sense. Because of respect 
for the working man and his prob- 
lems, I have always made it a policy 
to speak out more forcefully in this 
controversial field than in any other. 


The desire of workers, of white 
collar employees, of farmers, in fact, 
of everybody, is to get full employ- 
ment under good working conditions 
and at the highest possible real wages. 
By the term real wages, I mean the 
value of what a man earns in terms 
of what he can buy. Of late years, we 
haven’t heard enough of real wages or 
of how high standards of living are 
actually based on low cost production. 
Rather we have chased our tails in the 
illusive but attractive circles of pur- 
chasing power, shorter hours and 
higher hourly rates. These are all right 
in their place, but the emphasis has 
been so abnormal that we have, with 
these and other unsound ideas, kept 
millions unemployed. I need scarcely 
mention the disastrous repercussions 
on our economic, political and social 
life which have had their roots in this 
same unemployment problem. 


We should now make a stupendous 
effort to offer a good job in private 
employment to every man and woman 
who needs work. We shall be more 
successful in this if we avoid raising 
wage and salary rates too rapidly. Re- 
member that in every field where un- 
employment exists, it is primarily in 
the unskilled group. What does this 


mean at a time of rising volume such 





as we are now experiencing? It means 
that we can absorb the unskilled from 
the relief rolls, provided the skilled 
work somewhat longer hours. There is 
no doubt in my mind that there will 
be, as our prosperity continues, a 
shortage of skilled people, especially in 
industrial plants. Likewise, I have no 
doubt that these people will be glad, 
when the opportunity arrives, to work 
a few more hours in order that they 
may take home to their families a pay 
check which will buy more, not only 
of the necessities but the luxuries of 
life. We as a nation have been senti- 
mentally ridiculous in our cry for 
more and more leisure. With machinery 
to help us we shall not have to work 
abnormally long hours, but it is in my 
opinion certain that, in order to obtain 
the desired productivity in some phases 
of our economy, there will have to be 
a relaxation of the control of hours. 
We shall also have to appreciate that 
the working of certain groups, at, for 
instance, forty-eight hours instead of 
forty, does not necessarily reduce the 
number of people employed. In many, 
many instances, the exact reverse is the 
truth. 


Both from the standpoint of solving 
our unemployment problem and from 
the standpoint of increasing real pur- 
chasing power, what I haye said is 
predicated on our success in keeping 
prices reasonable. No one can properly 
expect either wage or salary workers 
to be patient if costs of living get out 
of control and rise rapidly. 


There is another important element 
which I wish to mention, even though 
there is no time to develop it fully. 
It is that our fiscal situation in itself 
unquestionably contains inflationary 
possibility. This we must control, both 
in the interest of those with slender 
resources and in the interest of those 
who have savings in the bank and in- 
surance policies. Experts for years have 
warned us of this inflationary tend- 
ency. It will, I believe, begin to show 
itself more and more actively unless 
we keep the production cost and price 
situations on a sane basis. The greatest 
bulwark that I know of against infla- 
tion is the replenishment of our na- 
tional wealth through a wide-spread 
productivity, the proceeds of which 
are in turn consumed or wisely in- 
vested to afford further productivity. 


In the export field, we find another 
reason for maintaining low costs of 
production and reasonable prices. In 
times of war and in times of peace, 
we ship a certain portion of our prod- 
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uct from the farm and from the fac- 
tory into foreign markets. Make no 
mistake about the extreme importance 
of this business, both to agriculture 
and to industry. These connections can 
never be held if we adopt erratic price 
policies and if we take advantage of 
old customers who may temporarily 
be shut off from the competition of 
other countries. 

The dangers I have been outlining 
are in no sense reasons for fear. They 
are reasons for thought and for cau- 
tion. My belief is that the problems 
I have been discussing should and can 
be solved by public opinion after full 
discussion by our citizens. That is 
why I have spoken tonight, even on 
subjects which are difficult to explain 
clearly and simply. 

All that I have said adds up to a 
plea for balance, for tolerance and for 
more and more good will. Americans 
going forward with their chins up 
and with confidence in their neighbors 
will always win, whatever the ob- 
stacles. 


NEWS FORUM 


(Continued from page 14) 


climate conducive to good production 
by labor, as well as pleasant living, 
unsurpassed educational advantages 
and a diversity of splendid residential 
locations. 

Although prepared primarily for 
distribution to industrial prospects, a 
limited number of copies are available 
from the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce office at $2.00 each. 
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Lester & Wasley Exhibit at 
Graphic Arts Exposition. The Lester 
and Wasley Company, Inc., of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut exhibited its line 
of deckling, perforating and paper 
converting machines at the Fifth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York from September 25 to October 7. 

Another outstanding feature in con- 
nection with the opening of the Ex- 
position was the placing on sale of a 
three-cent stamp honoring the 300th 
anniversary of printing, the stamp 
bearing the picture of the Stephen 
Daye press which was for several 
years located in Norwich, Connecti- 
cut. 
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Heavy Hauling - Rigging - Steel Erection 


CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


JUST ASK _ Bigelow Boiler Works 
Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


HARTFORD } NEW HAVEN 
8-44.53 6-1368 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 


Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 

T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 

24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven ms Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESELENGINES _- 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Bridgeport 














Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 

AMERICAN MUTUAL 

LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 

COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York —_ Boston 


General Electric Water Coolers 
Rental—Sales—Service 
THOMPSON 
WATER COOLER CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tel.: New Haven 7-0115; Bridge- 
port 3-5787; Waterbury 4-3319; 
Hartford 5-2103. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 














NEW ENGLAND'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 4) 


In the course of this very rapid 
technological development, any num- 
ber of new opportunities appear. Of 
course, in the beginning it is not cer- 
tain what the possibilities are. In many 
ways, there must be a great deal of 
speculation. In the course of this de- 
velopment, our engineers would like 
to look to small shops or specialists 
for the design, development and pro- 
duction of the article concerned, rather 
than undertake its development and 
manufacture themselves. I believe it 
is fair to say that we find much more 
active interest in these opportunities 
on the part of companies outside New 
England, than within New England 
itself. We are solicited from as far 
West as California for the opportunity 
to develop certain specialties. As a 
result of the initiative and activity of 
some Middle West firms, a great deal 
of our business is now being done with 
firms located in the mass production 
area, rather than here in New England. 
This is in spite of the fact that in- 
herently, New England industry 
should be more competent to meet the 
specialized precision requirements of 
our business. 


One could illustrate this truth with 
specific examples which have occurred 
in the past. One can outline, also, 
numerous possibilities for the future. 
These are, of course, not open and 
shut. In the early studies pertaining 
to them, they may seem unlikely to 
produce much volume of business. In 
this respect, they look no different 
than did the manufacture of aircraft 
engines fifteen years ago, but just as 
the manufacture of engines had im- 
portant possibilities, so does the manu- 
facture of many of these accessories 
offer similar opportunities. The supply 
of this material is not confined to es- 
tablishments in New England. Once 
an article has been developed and 
standardized, it has a market among 
all of the aircraft manufacturers of 
the United States. Following the trail 
blazed by foreign licenses sold by these 
companies, the device may have a 
wide foreign market. This market will 
persist as long as we have the leader- 
ship and continue to develop equip- 
ment along sound lines. We are con- 
servative here in New England, but 
true conservatism does not preclude the 
taking of intelligent risks. 









During the preparation of this talk, 
my attention was invited to a brief 
study made by the Committee of New 
England Research Consultants cooper- 
ating with the New England Council. 
This study, written ten years ago, was 
entitled, “Opportunities Available to 
New England Business in the Aero- 
nautical Trades.” In general, New 
England has availed itself of some of 
the opportunities pointed out in the 
paper, but others still exist. Assistant 
Secretary Johnson has pointed out to 
us our responsibilities in National De- 
fense. We clearly understand the im- 
portance of industry to the prosperity 
of New England. I have tried to point 
out the contribution aviation has made 
in recent years, and the opportunities 
it offers for the future. It seems of 
paramount importance that New Eng- 
land not only struggle to retain this 
industry, which is so peculiarly 
adapted to New England, but that it 
also exploit the subsidiary opportunities 
which are even more peculiarly New 
England in character. 


“SAY IT WITH PICTURES” 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing day. Particularly important was 
the fact that the film would show 
each individual worker, portions of 
the plant and operations outside of 
his department. The worker thus 
placed himself in relationship to the 
company as a whole. He saw his oper- 
ation as a part of a complete operation. 
His sense of responsibility was in- 
creased. 


For a company which had as much 
tradition as this company had, such a 
film was particularly valuable. Some 
of the older workers had been around 
long enough to realize some of the 
early struggles which the company 
had gone through in order to reach its 
present secure position. But most of 
the workers had not had a conception 
of the investment of time and money 
that had been necessary in order that 
the business might become established. 
Few workers had had any conception 
of the early struggles of the founders 
of the business, of the temptations to 
cut quality which had been resisted 
and of the fine record of dealing with 
customers which now was responsible 
for the good will which the company 
enjoyed. 

In fact, the film became a revela- 
tion to a great majority of the em- 
ployees of the company. For the first 
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time, they saw their company as it 
really was among American producers. 
They saw themselves as partners in a 
great enterprise. The message was car- 
ried to the home. Pride was aroused. 
But back of all the emotion, natural 
and fitting, was a succession of basic 
facts about what the company had 
done for its employees, about its 
pioneering steps, and about its prob- 
lems of profit-making. These facts 
were acquired by the men as their 
own, to. keep in their memories as 
against any tendency to be misled by 
agitation or misrepresentation of the 
company policy. Somehow, the telling 
of the story in this pictorial form was 
accepted more readily than similar 
facts when published in brochures or 
embodied in speeches of the manage- 
ment. 


In making this point, there is no 
disparagement of all worthwhile meth- 
ods of reaching employees. Many 
methods are necessary in these days 
when the radio and the newspaper on 
every hand, have a large effect. The 
dramatic presentation, however, can 
put the facts in the language of one 
employee to the other, the old employee 
to the new man, in terms of questions 
and answers. There seems to be a real- 
ity and a conviction about this form 
of message which has not been fully 
felt in other ways of clearing the 
channel between management and 
men. 


Thoughtful companies with a real 
background of service, are now taking 
up the question of whether their 
stories do not deserve the permanent 
picturization which can be given them 
with the services of men experienced 
in the dramatic art. The manager 
stands with the facts back in his head 
which he wants to get to the em- 
ployees. He realizes that the employees, 
after all, are interested in themselves. 
He realizes that today our most vivid 
impressions are coming to us from the 
picture route. Therefore, this manager 
turns to the most up-to-date dramatic 
medium of presenting his facts in 
such a way that they will tell an in- 
teresting and absorbing story and 
really take hold of the romance which 
exists in his business. 


When he does this, he may well find 
that considerable worry about his In- 
dustrial Relations disappears because 
he has an organization which is sufh- 
ciently acquainted with the traditions 
and background of the company and 
its real values, to have abiding convic- 
tion which withstands every assault. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott eo _ 


Naugatuck Chemical “Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Xo Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Hartfora 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Middletown 


Hartford 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (email) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Cor 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


pensers) Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury —, 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


The Abbott Ball Co bearing and burnish- 

ing) Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 

burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 

aluminum . Hartfor 
Ss 


Barre ' 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Cv 


Bearings 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) Stamford 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 

Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Corp (ball and 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Hartford 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
-Boilers 
The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum Heat & 
only) 


New Haven 
Power Co (domestic 
Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 


Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
: Waterbury 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
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Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg C New Britain 

John M Russell Mfg Co "ine Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Wheels 


Bu 
The Williamsville But Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 

fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 


Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Cams 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey 
Iron) Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Meriden 


New London 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Naugatuck 


Bridgepoft 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
acDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 








Chucks & Face Plate Jaws ay 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


lay 
Howard Company (Fire = “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring: Multiple Disc Torqmaster) 


Waterbury 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 


The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper : 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube . 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots : 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-lLowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L. & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the 
Robert Gair Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
Cotton Yarn 


Gilman 
New London 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) ystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 

Corporation 

Die Castings : 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co 141 eoneny St 
New Haven 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


Die Shende~Geh-Gnemes 
The Eastern Machine Screw ep 
Truman & Barclay Sts ee Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 7900 Broadway 


Hartford 


New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Drop For. ae 
Wilcox Crittenden Co Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co. Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletown 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Augiignses 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables s 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Silex Co 


IT’S 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Instruments 
Waterbury 


Co 
Plainville 


Electrical 
The Bristol Co 

Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 

Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Rridgenort 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & ts 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 


Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 


Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Forgings 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
aterbury 


East Hampton 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & C 
num and bronze) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) 
Pounder. Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 


New Britain 
o Inc (iron acon alumi- 
Middletown 

Bristol 
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Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
¥ Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 

The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling) Waterbury 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 


ears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartfou! Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
Mfg Co (clubs, 


Middletown 


The Horton 
bags) 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St. Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 


shafts, balls, 


Bristol 


Sargent and Co New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (marine heavy and 

industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son ; Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tats) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


, Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Com any. New Haven 
The Graham Mig C Derby 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 
& J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, 


New Haven 


* Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 


colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office,- floor, 


table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
(Advt.) 














Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New Yor 

Leather 2 ; 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings us 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Lighting Equipment _ 

bi Miller Co (Miller, uplexalite, Ivan- 


oe Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 


Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) Hartford 
Machinery : 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) | 
. Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic : 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming : \ 
H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
Bridgeport 


Branford 


The A 
and ribbon stock) 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment ¥ 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) , Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods : 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties % 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Metal Products—Stampings E 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
‘he Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal_over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mig Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury 


he H C Cook Co 

The Greist Mfg Co 
The Waterbury Button Co 

Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 a St 


ew Haven 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 


The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
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Nickel Silver 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 

1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 


Gair Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


Ivoryton 


New York 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
ridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 


The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers—Chrome 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
: Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 

The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 

embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
, Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 

Aircraft Corp East Hartford 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 


aterbury 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
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Reclaimed Rubber 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 

Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 


Resistance Wire 


New Haven 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co Southport 
Retainers 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 

automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) aterville 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 


Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 


ork 


New Haven 


The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


ork 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (maching) 
aterville 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


_ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


Glastonbury 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
CAdvt.) 
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Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


South Manchester 


Silverware 3 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional — 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware . 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co eriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co 


Cheney Brothers 


Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sterlin 
Tteriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical “7 
aterbury 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Silverware—Tableware, 
International Silver Co 


New Haven 


Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) lastonbury 


Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp” (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Spenee Rubber 

The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Company 


awe Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Barnes Co Div Associated 
Bristol 


Derby 


New London 


The Wallace 
Spring Corp 
Sprin ~~ & Flat 

The Humason Mig 
The Wallace 
Spring Corp 

Springs—Flat 

Barnes Co Div Associated 

ristol 


Forestville 
Sesacs *Co Div Associated 
Bristol 


The Wallace 
Spring Corp 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp ristol 


New London 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring —- Bri 


d eel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingfonl Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


: Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


eM Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 


New Haven 


Bristol 
Waterbury 


Plainville 


— CONTINUED — 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Hartford 
Meriden 
New Haven 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 


recording and 
Waterbury 


Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 


Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell C 
The N. N. Hill "ee Co 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co ae oy tubes) 
2 Beaver St Ansonia 
nian 
The American Brass Co = and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
acme Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Scovill Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 
Chain & Cable Co Inc 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Reliet & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


American 
Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
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Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 
mechanical operations) P O Box 1669 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 

The Russell Mfg Co 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) * New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
ws Arches and Trellis 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co Gesite® 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
The CO iy Mfg Corp 
The John P 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Shelton 
Div (insulated & 


The John 


Southport 
Smith Co 423- 33 am > St 
ew Haven 
: Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


oe Dipping Baskets 
Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


The John P 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith C 


° 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co Cen handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son Inc ‘Mtg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) 
Shashey 


The Platt Bros & ce (ibbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 





SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. Factory space, with three steel and brick 
fire-proof buildings, four acres of land in business zone, excellent 
light, conerete floors, ground floor buildings, can rent one building 
with 25’ ceiling and 50’ x 50° in size, preferable to do this rather 
than rent whole works. Address S. E. 112. 


FOR SALE. 1 Tabor Plain Jar Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding 
Machine No. 20024 with 40” x 50” Table, 25” Draw. 1 Tabor 22” 
Plain Jarring Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding Machine No. 
19157, complete with equipment. 1 International 7” Cylinder, 24” x 
36” Table, Type J Jarring Machine. Address S. E. 113. 

FOR SALE: Small hardware business complete with all necessary 
equipment and some stock. Item well known among trade. Reason for 
selling, owner’s main business too heavy for proper development. Price 
reasonable. Address: S. E. 114. 

WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 

LAND WITH WATER-POWER. Approximately 25 to 30 acres in 
Moodus—reservoir (stone dam with concrete top in good condition) 
develops 200 HP year-round. Reservoir holds six months’ storage; 
steam boiler, 2 years old; chimney furnace room. Dam has 40 feet 
drop—55 cubic feet of water per second. Two other sites with water 
power, 75 HP each. Address S. E. 116. 


FOR SALE. Two under-feed coal stokers, 150 H.P. each, good condi- 
tion, used about 3 years. Can be seen attached (and ready to work), 
to a discarded boiler. Address S. E. 117. 


TOOL MAKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE. A large Connecticut 
producer of oil burners with a well equipped tool room and a number 
of good tool makers is in a position to accept additional work in its 
tool department on an hourly basis. The name of the company will be 
given to parties interested upon writing to S. E. 118. 

FOR RENT in Bridgeport approximately 20,000 square feet, one- 
story building. Columns on sixteen foot centers. Railroad siding and 
water facilities. Address S. E. 119. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SALESMAN 10 years experience in office equipment business in 
northern Connecticut and western Massachusetts is interested in 
selling or promotional work. Address P. W. 496. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT: Practical man- 
agement and engineering background with broad diversified manufac- 
turing experience. Thorough knowledge of modern production methods; 
materials; equipment; costs; plant upkeep; organization and labor 
relations. Address P. W. 497. 

EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE. Well qualified men 
over 40 years of age for all types of businesses. Engineering—Produc- 
tion—Personnel—Advertising—Sales—Property Management. Not a 
commercial employment agency. No charges or fees. Address Forty Plus 
of Hartford, Room 235, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 315 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Telephone 2-4291. 


EX-NEWSPAPER WOMAN, college graduate, 32 years old, wants 
job editing house organ, handling publicity, or doing commercial 
research. Experience: four years general reporting; three years research 
and editorial work at Yale university. Address P. W. 499. 

MAY I HELP YOU with the facts about your business on which 
sound executive decisions are based? Fifteen years of executive experi- 
ence with a leading consulting firm. Sales, advertising, engineering, 
research, statistics and industrial relations experience. Can measure 
markets, sales possibilities, advertising and editorial effectiveness, atti- 
tudes of customers, of the public and of employes, true sales costs. 
Can assist in employe relations policies and procedures. Age 38. Married. 
M.A. Harvard G.S.B.A. Address P. W. 500. 


SECTION 


FACTORY MANAGER AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 
Most recent experience as Factory Manager covering all plant opera- 
tions including production, research, engineering and sales. Have super- 
vised erection of new plant and equipment. Have initiated machine 
and tool design to reduce costs and improve working conditions. Have 
previously been General Service Manager handling national service and 
a large parts business. Also Sales Engineer and European technical 
representative. Born in New England, educated in Boston, employed 
in Mass., R. I., and Connecticut. Address P. W. 501. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Man of proven 
ability and long executive experience ngw available because of merger 
of two large companies. Unusual record of performance in manage- 
ment capacity. Excellent references. Well known in New England in- 
dustries. Knows costs and accounting, production control, labor rela- 
tions and modern management methods. College graduate, age 41. 
married. Available immediately. Address P. W. 502. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCTION MAN. Carnegie Tech graduate 
who has had approximately 11 years’ experience as a planning and 
production engineer as well as experience in purchasing sales promotion 
and in the duties of secretary of a corporation, now seeks an oppor- 
tunity in a Connecticut or New England manufacturing establishment 
where his capabilities may serve to the mutual profit of his employer 
and himself. Present company now in process of liquidation. For 
interview address P. W. 402. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man reared in an industrial family, 
especially well educated to undertake personnel work and whose brief 
experience has brought him squarely in contact with workers at the 
bench and machine, desires industrial relations or personnel work with 
a Connecticut or New England manufacturer. References furnished on 
interview. Address P. W. 503. 

AN OUTSTANDING MAN. A management executive who has 
served a prominent textile company for over 20 years as superintendent, 
stylist, liaison executive between the production and merchandising 
departments and sales manager, now seeks a new connection where his 
all-round management abilities may be utilized to the mutual advan- 
tage of both employer and employe. Although a textile man, his 
broad knowledge of management problems could be utilized to good 


advantage in other fields. References given to interested party. Address 
P. W. 504. 


EXECUTIVE—General manager or factory manager. Experience in 
paper, building material, and machinery manufacturing industries. 
Graduate engineer. Age forty-two. Until recently vice president and 
general manager of well known manufacturing concern. Knowledge of 
sales, manufacturing, construction, maintenance, purchasing and traf- 
fic. Address P. W. 505. 

TECHNICAL GRADUATE. Statistician, 39. Seven years in pro- 
duction research field, planning, warehousing methods, time study. 
cost analysis, office routines. Last five years developing methods and 
analyzing accidents to determine the causes contributed by the driver, 
vehicle, road and other conditions. Address P. W. 506. 


SERVICES OF EXPORT MANAGER AVAILABLE. Thoroughly 
experienced in every phase of exporting, including appointing sales 
distributors, arranging local manufacture or assembly, directing sales 
and advertising, purchasing of materials abroad, etc. Has travelled 
in most countries of the world. Working knowledge of French and 
Spanish. In present position fifteen years. Good sales record. Best of 
references. Address P. W. 507. 

GOOD WORKER—not executive nor salesman—college graduate with 
ten years experience since—accounting training, looking for internal 
audit work for manufacturing firm. Address P. W. 508. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE, just 21. Some active experience as 
a Cadet in the Merchant Marine. Mechanically inclined. Any job with 
a future. I want one of those opportunities referred to by Mr. Garrett, 
Director of Public Relations, General Motors Corporation in the 
October issue of CoNNEcTIcUT INDUsTRY. I accept the challenge. Will 
someone give me a chance? Address P. W. 509. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well informed on Government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 


EXECUTIVE. American, married, Christian, 40 years old with diversi- 
fied business background, reliable, responsible and aggressive. Experi- 
enced in sales and management with knowledge of manufacturing. 
Good personality and accustomed to handling men. College trained in 
engineering, world traveled. Wants opportunity to prove worth and 
build future. Salary not object. Address P. W. 511. 
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AIR RAID 


AMERICA: 1939 


Were our great cities subjected to constant bombardments with 
the fiendishly efficient bombs perfected in the past two years... 
many thousands would die, tens or hundreds of thousands would 
be injured. 


Yet right now, we all face a menace as death-dealing and, more 
universal than air raids. This is a menace we could practically 
eliminate, if we realized its full horror and then systematically 
worked to end it. 


Already American Mutual is helping thousands avoid the 
8,900,000 annual accidental injuries, the 105,000 accidental 
deaths, that are mostly preventable. You and your family can 
share in this accident prevention. 


Along with coverage against financial loss from accidents and 
crimes — firms and individuals insured by American Mutual 
receive help in stopping accidents before they happen. 


You receive as part of your insurance a lively, interesting, picture- 
magazine WATCH. This helps you prevent accidents and fires 
at home and in your car. 


Writing almost all forms of insurance except life, American 
Mutual and Allied American Mutual, an affiliate, have paid 
policyholders regularly dividends of 20% or more of insurance 
costs. 


Write for your free copy of watcH. It may help 
keep you and your family safe in 1939. Address: 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Home Office, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. Branches 
in Bridgeport, Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main 
Street—Hartford, Conn., Essex Building, Trumbull 
and Lewis Streets. 


ea 
American Mutual 


Works to make America Safe 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston, Mass. Branches in 59 of the Country’s Principal Cities 
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BEHIND THE FIRMS THAT DEAL WITH YOU 


THE JONES CO., INC. WWE rstaa tes 


Back of every business, big or little, is a man 


Although you do business with the Company, you ought to know the man behind it 


One way to get to know this man better is to telephone him and perhaps chat over his 
last order 


Making fnends for your Company and your products is important. Long distance is one 
way of doing this conveniently, quickly and inexpensively 
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THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


\ 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 
COMPANY ‘ 
85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


wor" 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1939] ConNECTICUT 








